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‘THE. ABBEY-SCHOOL 


FORT AUGUSTUS, INVERNESS-SHIRE, 





x. The mountain air and mild climate of Fort Augustus render this School very suitable 
for delicate boys, . 


a The curriculum is designed to. impart to the sons of gentlemen a Liberal Education, 
while the discipline aims at fitting them for the world. | 


3 The studies are conducted by. Fathers of the Benedictine Qrder, assisted by. Lay 
University Masters, 


4. French is taught bya Frenchman who thoroughly understands English and has had 
much experience. with English boys, 


5 German, as an optional substitute for Greek, forms part of the.ordinary course, 
The Doctor of the locality visits the Schoot periodically, 
7. A Matron superintends the wardrobes and sees to the requirements of the smaller boys, 





St. Benedict's Hall, 


In conjunction with the Abbey-School a HALL has been opened for the reception of 
young: men, between the ages of seventeen and:twenty-one years, who wish to pursue more 
advanced studies, or prepare for one of the. learned professions, or for any special 








examination, 
The following persons teach in the HALL — 

THE VERY REV. FATHER PRIOR, W. E. Poynter, Esq, M.A, L.5.0i 
Dom ELPHEGE Copy, Sub-Prior. Cantab. 
Dom MICHAEL BARRETT, O.S.B. W. Briccs, Esq., B.So, London. 
Dom OswALD HUNTER BLAIR, O.S.B., HERR CaRL MAX MULLER, Royal: 
| M.A. Oxon Conservatorium, Wurteburg. 
Dom MARTIN WALL, 0.S.B,, M.A. Mons, BouRGEAT, Certificat’ d'études. 
Cantab. classiques de Paris, 





FOR TERMS, &¢. APPLY TO 
Tue Very Rev. Priok VAUGHAN, ADDRESS AS ABOVE. 
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THE ORATORY SCHOOL, EDGBASTON, 


BIRMINGHAM. 








Gnder the direction of Bis Eminence CarvinaL Newman and the Fathers 
of the Oratory. 





Head Master—The Rev. Fr. J. NORRIS. 


Assistants, 
The Rev. Fr. P. EAGLEsIM, M.A.,Oxon. | E. VAN Roy, Esq., of Louvain and 
R. V. Pope, Esq., B.A., London. Ghent. 
C. M. Dix, Esq., M.A., Oxon. E. H. ALLENGUEN, Esq. 


J. J. PAkFITT, Esq., B.A., London. 
For Prospectus, &c., apply to Rev. J. Norris. 





THE WOBURN SCHOOL. 


THe WOBURN SCHOOL (transferred from Woburn 
Park, Weybridge) is NOW OPEN at 


NORTHWOOD PARK, 


COWES, ISLE OF WIGHT. 





The system is the same as that hitherto adopted. 


Boys are prepared for the Navy or the Army (and have passed directly, 
and with uniform success, out of the School into both branches of the 
Service), or follow a complete Classical and Mathematical course up to the 


age of twenty. 


For particulars apply to the Lord Petre, Northwood Park, Cowes, 
Isle of Wight. 


Heademy of St. Paulinus, Catterick, Porkshire. 


367 Passes and Honour Certificates and 18 Prizes have been gained 
by pupils at the University, Local, and other Public Examinations. 


Terms moderate. T. SKELLON, Principal. 
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THE UNIVERSAL HOUSEHOLD REMEDIES ! }! 





HOLLOWAY'S PILLS &OINTMENT | 


These excellent FAMILY MEDICINES are invaluable in the treatment of 
all ailments incidental to every HOUSEHOLD. The PILLS PURIFY, 
REGULATE and STRENGTHEN the whole system, while the OINTMENT 
is unequalled for the cure of Bad Legs, Bad Breasts, Old Wounds, Sores 
and Ulcers. Possessed of these REMEDIES, every Mother has at once the 
means of curing most complaints to which herself or Family is liable. 

N.P..—Advice Gratis at 78, New Oxford Street (late 533, Oxford Strect), London, daily 

between the hours of 11 and 4, or by letter. 


























©yPec of Geauly | 
Feicid and Guer, 


JIRG | 
Printers & Publishers, | 


Ye Leadenhalle Presse, €.C. 


PHCENIX FIRE OFFICE, 


LOMBARD STREET & CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 

















Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning are effected in all parts of the 
World, on favourable Terms. 


Claims arranged with promptitude and liberality, this Company having already 
paid for Losses more than 


FOURTEEN MILLIONS STERLING. 


WILLIAM C. MACDONALD ' 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD} %oimt Secretaries. 


Rates and full particulars may be obtained at the Chief Offices (as above) and 
Branches, and from the respective Agents of the Company throughout the Kingdom. 
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“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE” 











WORLD-FAMED 





THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER AND RESTORER. 


TARGEST SALE OF ANY MEDICINE IN THE WORLD. 


For cleansing and clearing the blood frem all impurities it cannot be too highly recommended. 
For Scrofula, Scurvy, Skin and Blood Diseases, and sores of all kinds, it is a never-failing and 


permanent cure, 
It Cures Old Sores. 
Cures Ulcerated Sore Legs. 
Cures Scurvy Sores. 
Cures Cancerous Ulcers. 
Cures Glandular Swellings. 
Cures Blackheads, or Pimples on the Face, 
Cures Blood and Skin Diseases. 
Cures Ulcerated Sores on the Neck. 
Clears the Blood from all impure matter, from whatever cause arising. 


As this mixture is pleasant to the taste, and warranted free from anything injurious to the most 
delicate constitution of either sex, the Proprietors solicit sufferers to give it a trial to test its value. 


THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS FROM ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


Sold in Bottles, 2s. 6d. each, and in cases containing Six times the quantity. 11s. each, sufficient to 

effect a permanent cure in the great majority of long-standing cases, BY ALL CHEMISTS AND 

PATENT MEDICINE VENDORS throughout the world, or sent on receipt of 30 or 132 stamps 
by the Proprietors, THE LincOLN AND MIDLAND CounTIES’ DruG Company, LINCOLN. 


(TRADE MARK, “BLOOD MIXTURE.”) 
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To CoRRESPONDENTS.—AII Manuscripts sent to the Editor are carefully considered, 
and when found to be unsuitable, will be returned, if accompanied by a STAMPED 
AND ADDRESSED COVER. For any accidental loss the Editor does not hold 


himself responsible. 
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6 TIGKRAST” PASTE for 
office and 
household use. Large bottle, with strong 
book-binder’s brush, One Shilling. If 
your stationer hasn’t it, trial bottle sent 
direct from Factory by Parcels Post securely packed 
for fifteen stamps. Much cheaper and cleaner than 
gum. No more messy fingers or messed edges to 
books. <veps good and sweet always and “sticks fast.” 
Used in Her Majesty’s Government Offices. Beware 
of evil-smelling and worthless imitations, In gallon 
jars, 65. 6d. STICKPHAST FACTORY, 50, Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C, Established nearly quarter of 
a century. 
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ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BAN K.—Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


Current Accounts opened according to the usual practice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed 
on the minimum monthly balances when not drawn below £25. No commission charged for keeping 
Accounts, excepting under exceptional circumstances. 

The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three per Cent. Interest, repayable on demand. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and 
other Securities and Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons: and 
the purchase and sale of Stocks, Shares and Annuities. Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual Receipts exceed Five Millions. 


OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with im- 
es Possession and no Rent to Pay. Apply at the Office of the BirkBECK BUILDING 
NS TY. 

OW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession, either for Building or Gardening purposes. Apply at the Office of 
the Birksgck FREEHOLD Lanp Socigty. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
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MONSIGNOR DE HAERNE. 


(Founder of the Institution of St. ohn of Beverley.) 
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Jury, 1885. 





With St. John of Beverley. 


N the Rhine-banks, as in the hills of Bavaria, the ceremony 

- of the Bittgang—the blessing of the crops in May—is 
one of the charming things of Continental life that escape the 
Autumn tourist. For not even the “joy of harvest ”—fruit 
harvests of the Bornhofen vineyards and the Sinzig cherry 
orchards—makes the homely hill-sides of the Rhine more gay 
than does this ceremony of hope and expectation in the Spring. 
The name of Rogation Day remains in England, but the 
Bittgang was a thing of the past here until the procession and 
the benediction went again, in these recent years, over English 
fields. It was at Boston Spa, a village of the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, under a pale blue breezy sky ; the orchards were in 
full blossom. The little band that kept the feast followed a 
priest and cross-bearers, and was composed of boys and girls 
in the clean uniform garments of their home, and of Sisters of 
Charity in their soft gray-blue and the shining white of their 
great butterfly head-dresses. A painter would have found the 
scene admirable, full of a rather severe charm : trees not yet in 
full leaf, children in grave colours, the austere but always 
most pictorial lines and tints of the Sisters’ gowns ; and every- 
where that open-air light within light of the opening and 
increasing Spring. And the little scene was, indeed, a vision 
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or a picture inasmuch as it was silent. The Rhenish peasants 
made their hymns sound along the river-side, but from this 
English Bittgang there rises no sound of singing. For these 
are the deaf and dumb pupils of the Catholic Institution of 
St. John of Beverley. 

It is some fifty-four years since a young Belgian priest was 
appointed “Vicaire” of the small village of Moorslede in 
Flanders; and here, among the flock committed to his care, 
were some deaf-mute children, whose isolation touched his heart 
with pastoral pity. Working with a nun who knew something 
of the sign system, he succeeded in giving these little ones a 
certain education. And in this humble manner was laid the 
foundation of the great and singular work which was to 
surround the name of the Rev. Daniel de Haerne with so many 
benedictions. Called in the course of his long life to various 
preferments both in Church and State, Monsignor de Haerne 
nevertheless made the education of deaf-mutes his constant 
care; and, being appointed Director of the Royal Institution for 
Deaf and Dumb at Brussels, he had ample facilities for acquir- 
ing the experience which has been so valuable to him in his 
exceptional vocation. 

Not content, however, with labouring for his own countrymen, 
in 1867 he turned his attention to India, where he found that 
no Institutions of any kind existed* for this pathetically afflicted 
class of humanity, and that the Hindoos were in the habit of 
destroying all such children in their infancy. 

In the course of his inquiries as to the best means of 
remedying this evil, Monsignor de Haerne ascertained that 
in England, to which, as governing India, he first applied for 
the means of carrying out his intentions, there was not a 
single institution for Catholic deaf mutes, of whom there were 
over 400 of school age, either absorbed by existing non- 
Catholic asylums or wholly neglected. 


* Last year he succeeded in founding one at Bombay. 
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Mgr. de Haerne therefore decided to begin work in England 
itself, and after many difficulties he succeeded, in 1870, in 
founding a small school at Handsworth Woodhouse, near 
Sheffield, which was placed under the patronage of the Saxon 
Archbishop of York, St. John of Beverley, the first of whom 
it is recorded that he taught a deaf and dumb boy to speak, 
without a miracle. Sisters of Charity of St. Vincent de Paul, 
whom an English Bishop has called “those maids of all work 
in the house of the Lord,” were obtained as teachers ; and so 
many applications for admission poured in that in 1875 it 
became necessary to look for more commodious premises. 
Collections and alms and some opportune legacies enabled the 
managers to buy for 45,5co a house and eleven acres of 
land at Boston Spa, near Tadcaster, a place exactly half-way 
between York and Leeds, in a lovely country swept by sweet 
breezes. 

Still the work went on and grew. First there was a new 
wing to be added for the girls; then the drainage had to be 
put into more perfect order ; and then the boys outgrew their 
space, and the kitchens and other necessaries for the mechanism 
of these young lives were found to be insufficient. The little 
population had needs which it could not utter, but which 
were all too evident. For all this, some £7,000 was spent. 
But for the buying of more land—a most needful addition to 
the little domain of the deaf mutes—£2,500 had to be 
raised on mortgage ; and! that debt is a heavy burden on the 
still young charity. 

There are now over a hundred children of both sexes in 
this house, of whom the majority are of the poorest class, 
and the condition of many of them on their entrance may 
well be imagined by those who know how difficult the 
healthiest and hardiest life is to the poor. Among those who 
can barely live, an affliction is more than a difficulty ; it is 
something like an impossibility. What is a hard working 
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woman to do with a blind or a deaf and dumb child? The 
little creature is such a hopeless burden. In the brute world 
the remedy is quick and cruel enough. When a cat has a 
deformed kitten she starves it. Only, death is not so easy to 
the hapless human being who is kept in dark or silent life by 
the sorrowful succour of almost inevitable pity. One little 
fellow, who was literally picked out of the gutters of a northern 
seaport and sent by the Guardians to Boston Spa, was a weird- 
looking crooked little creature, added to the fact of his being 
deaf and dumb, but of his delight at the change in his life 
there could be no doubt. When he was put to bed, he could 
not contain his admiration of the pretty white couch; he 
stroked the pillows and sheets as if they had been living 
things, making a purring sound all the while, and this stroking 
and purring was repeated each time anything was given him 
for his use, accompanied with a doubtful questioning look at 
the Sister which said as plainly as any words, “ Surely these 
fine things cannot be meant for me—there must be some 
mistake,” and when the reality dawned upon him his whole 
face lighted up with unspeakable delight. 

As so many of the children at St. John’s are of this class, 
Guardians of the Poor pay for some, charitable persons for a very 
few others, and the subscription list, which has seriously fallen 
off in the last two years, ought to supply for the rest. To get 
in this subscription list is truly weary work for the indefatigable 
Chaplain and Secretary, the Rev. E. W. Dawson; and in spite of 
his most strenuous exertions there are still some 300 children 
out in the world unprovided for. 

For the deaf-mute, being what he is, stands in need of a 
most special training, both morally and physically. From the 
fact of his springing generally from the poorest, his bodily con- 
dition requires almost maternal care, such as that for which the 
Sisters of Charity have a particular and sacred vocation ; while 
his intellectual training has to be carried on by methods which. | 
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involve great fatigue and self-devotion, and a special and tech- 
nical study. With few exceptions, the deaf-mute is only mute 
because he cannot hear, and modern science has supplied this 
want by means of the German or oral method, which teaches 
him to hear with his eyes, to pronounce the words he thus 
reads off the lips of others and to understand their meaning. 
All this is done at St. John’s with the greatest success, and by 
this means its pupils are fitted for intercourse with the world. 
They are also trained in all useful work ; they learn such trades 
as the limited space and funds will admit of. There may be 
seen little shoemakers, tailors, printers, fretworkers, gardeners 
and farmers; miniature washerwomen, housemaids, dress- 
makers, embroiderers and lace makers, all as busy as bees and 
happy to be employed. 

They are marvellously deft with their fingers, and take the 
greatest pride in doing their work well; and those who have 
begun to speak have lost the oppressed solitary expression with 
which they came. By the irony of their misfortune, when their 
eyes alone can speak they have nothing to say that is not dull 
and joyless ; but as soon as speech is loosed the eyes are full of 
messages to the world— question and answer, sensibility and 
laughter. The face of a deaf child who is no longer mute Is 
not to be distinguished from that of a little one happy in all 
its senses. 

Children intellectually and physically so lonely and forlorn 
come to St. John’s, it is needless to say, in a spiritual blank- 
ness, Their ignorance is simply absolute. But with their new 
communications comes the faith of their innocence. The 
children live in perfect docility, labouring and praying under 
the guidance of tender teachers, with their hopes fixed upon a 
life in which there will be no deafness, but, as the accessories 
of joy, “trumpets, drums, and fiddles ;” so they say. 

Better than the conquest of a world was the conquest 
one of naif little soul from the sadness and darkness of its 
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sorrow to the exercise of its imagination. Many, alas, of these 
worlds of feeling are yet to be won, and may never be won. 
Unknown, cut off, they cannot even beg to be rescued. But 
the success of the training at St. John’s might impel more 
energetic help for this charity in its need. The old pupils, 
who are out in the world at work getting their own living, have 
kept the love of their first home and powerful remembrances of 
their first teaching. Several are in America doing well, others 
are apprenticed to different trades, and four of these latter live 
together in Leeds, under the care of the eldest among them, 
who is a printer, and who takes a most serious view of his 
duties to his charges. He writes weekly to the Sisters such 
reports as this: ‘“ The boys have arrived safe and I met them 
at the station and escorted them home again—to-morrow they 
begin their daily work, which they are by no means sorry to 
know. _ I have tortured them with questions concerning their 
goings on during the last three days at the Institute, as I am 
ever curious to know everything about the Sisters. I put as 
many questions as my head could think of.” And in another 
letter in which he bids the Sisters not to be anxious about the 
boys’ health he says: “ For my patients I have in my box, Ist, 
a pot of Holloway’s ointment; 2nd, box of Holloway’s pills ; 
3rd, a bottle of cold water. One of my patients felt poorly 
one day last week, so I gave him three of the pills and he was 
alive again next day. I treat my indoor patients free of charge 
—no out-door ones admitted.” From America one pupil writes 
that in addition to his trade as a plain painter and paper- 
hanger he has learnt fresco painting for decorative work, and 
he begs the Sisters to let him know when the new chapel is 
built, as he is saving his money to come over and decorate it. 
Another pupil writes: “I suppose the chapel will look more 
beautiful with the new carpet: that chapel I can never forget, it 
is engraved on my memory perhaps till death.” 

The guilds of the house, religious bodies admission into 
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which is won by fidelity and diligence, and which are intended 
to impress a character upon after life, are strong bonds between 
the pupils and their refuge. Many with whom the children 
have found employment bear witness to this lasting influence 
of the guild-membership. And one lad writes (he is a Ger- 
man and his English is certainly not idiomatic, for he came to St. 
John’s late in life) : “ Dear ma Sceur,—I wished you to be very 
happy Christmas and New Year. I will send a few stamps for 
the altar to help to pay for the lovely statue. I hope the 
statue of the angel is very nice. I hope the boys of the angels 
love their angel.” And again: “ Dear ma Sceur,—I am very sorry 
because I have not written a letter to you, but I am very busy to 
work, I am very happy that I have to find my working at Mr. 
printer. I began to work at compositing and pressing and 
binding books. I am very busy to work hard. My master 
was very happy with me, he said me that I am working well. 
We have a gas engine for printing. He give me 8s. 6¢@. ina 
week, and if I work at night till nine o’clock, he give me more 
money. I was binding the books with leather and cloth. I 
often pray for the boys of the Guild. I hope they must give 
the boys a good example. I loves them.” All the old pupils 
write to the Sisters with the greatest confidence, knowing they 
are speaking to sympathetic hearts, and often make confession 
of their faults with a simplicity hardly to be found among boys 
and girls possessing perfect senses. Sometimes the faults are 
such as to give the reader a penetrating sense of the innocence 





of these exceptionally conditioned minds. 

One young man (he who wishes to decorate the new chapel) 
in America, is about to be married there, and to a protégée of 
the Sisters, though not a deaf and dumb girl. It had been 
settled that the auspicious event was to take place in England, 
but the intending bridegroom heard such glowing accounts, from 
another pupil of St. John’s who had emigrated, of the money 
to be earned in the United States, that he must needs put off 
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the wedding and try his luck ; and his venture turning out most 
fortunate, the happy couple are now to be rewarded for their 
patient waiting—the bride having been some time in good ser- 
vice in New York. He writes with the usual simplicity—* I 














DEAF AND DUMB CARPENTERS AT ST. JOHN'S. 


hope all the good Sisters will forgive me for coming to America; 
and I am in great grief because you can’t see our wedding-day. 
I don’t know why I come to America for? Perhaps it is God 
knows more than me, and would not let me get married too 
soon. I am doing very well in America. When I stay in New 
York, I can say when we will come and see you. I know I 
can get steady work in winter, I know how. St. Paul is a little 
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nice city, but has not big work in winter. We have lots of 
work this summer, and we make ros. per day. Daniel (the 
schoolfellow mentioned above) is doing very well at his shop. 
I expect he is coming to see his old country next fall.” 

Some of the letters refer with tender regret to the failing 
health and the death of one who was for many years the 
able and indefatigable head-mistress of the boys—the “ Sister 
Frances,’ whose memory remains as a controlling influence over 
the lives she saved, even now that she has entered “the night 
in which no man can work.” But perhaps these slight extracts 
will be enough to indicate how strongly that personal and indi- 
vidual care—the separate attention to the single child—the lack 
of which is the blank defect and failure of most official in- 
stitutions, characterizes the training at St. John’s ; and another 
sign will be found in the number of the old pupils who pay 
Christmas and Easter visits to the house. In spite of the 
difficult education, it may be remarked that the spelling is in 
all cases good, though there are oddities of expression peculiar 
to the deaf and dumb. These, however, are fast disappearing 
before the progress of the oral method. 

Whether St. John’s is to extend its career of usefulness 
depends entirely upon the charity of those who read these 
pages. Up to now its educational advantages are second 
to those of no other institution of its kind in Great Britain ; 
but, as has been said, the house and land are deeply mort- 
gaged, and still amongst things most pressingly needed, and 
not yet provided, are washhouses, boy’s workshops, and _ class- 
rooms (for at present they study in the Refectory), lavatories, 
and bath-rooms, besides more dormitory accommodation, 
and above all a chapel ; for now a hundred children, besides 
Sisters and servants, are crammed into two small rooms, with 
an overflow into the passages. And the fact that this is a 
unique charity adds to its value and accentuates its necessities. 
A hearing child can be transferred from one school or orphanage 
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to another, but in the whole of England and Wales there is 
only this one place for just these children. As to the uses of 
the Institution it may be said to satisfy all the conditions of wise 
beneficence, and to serve no purposes of mischief, social or 
economical. As to its spirit, no better words can be used than 
those of Monsignor de Haerne himself, in his appeal to his co- 
religionists in England : “Charity must prevail in deaf and dumb 
institutions more than in any others. It should fill the atmo- 
sphere of the place.” 
E, VERNON BLACKBURN, 
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Pride. 


RIDE is defined to be an inordinate desire of our own 
perfection. A desire of perfection is not only consistent 
with humility, but it is a part of it ; for humility makes a man 
unconscious of any good in himself, and awakens in him a 
desire for the perfection which he believes himself not to 
possess, But, if this desire be inordinate, it is contrary to 
humility and to reason, and it vitiates the motive of the desire, 
turning it from good to evil. Perfection is then not desired 
for its own sake, but for our own sake; that is, for the honour, 
or for the advantage, or for the pre-eminence, or from the glory 
which may return from it upon ourselves. 

By perfection is meant the highest excellence of any parti- 
cular kind. And these kinds are many. 

First, there is religious perfection, and spiritual pride that 
inordinately desires it. But this would lead us into the realm 
of Theology, and among details hardly in place in MERRY 
ENGLAND. We may dismiss it speedily, by calling up a 
Pharisee as witness against himself. People, when they wish 
to murder the reputation of a neighbour, call him a Pharisee, 
meaning thereby a hypocrite, a sham, a whited sepulchre. But 
there were good Pharisees as well as bad. There were men 
among them of strict life and of rigorous exactness. So far as 
we know, some were men both upright and just; but, for the 
most part, they were spiritually proud, and separated themselves 
from other men as from the leprosy. This has given to the 
name an evil sense. But we must bear in mind that all were 
not equally bad; that some may have been only incipiently 
bad. The disease of Pharisaism had its beginning, its growth, 
and its final stage. In its beginning, they may have been like 
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many among us, with the average faults of self-contemplation, 
self-complacency, vigilant criticism of other men, which ends 
in a quick sight of the faults of others, and a blind uncon- 
sciousness of their own. This is the Pharisaism of the new 
law ; for there are Pharisees now as there were Pharisees then. 
But we will leave this sublimer form of pride, and come down 
to mother earth. 

We are told that pride has seven sons, an unpleasant family 
and bad neighbours. By name they are Vainglory, Boasting, 
Ambition, Presumption, Hypocrisy, Stubbornness, and Contempt 
of others. These all spring from one root, and are the first 
degree in the family tree. In passing, we may say that Vain- 
glory and Vanity are not the same. Vanity may be vainglorious 
about nothing, for vanity is emptiness ; but pride is not empty, 
and its vainglory consists in the contemplation with complacency 
of its own excellence. All other sins are multiplied by doing 
evil. Vainglory alone is fed by doing good. It is called vain- 
glory, not from the absence of matter, but from the disease of 
self-contemplation, which turns what would be a glory into shame. 

Some men are proud of that in which they have had neither 
merit nor share; as, for example, in birth and inherited titles 
of honour. Aristotle says that the offspring from such men as 
Pericles tend to stupidity ; and the offspring of such as Alci- 
biades to madness. Yet, no doubt, their offspring were as 
proud of their ancestors as they were unlike them in public 
service or in private worth. There is, however, in this pride 
something not to be reproved. It restrains men from base 
actions, and it impels them not only to good, but to the higher 
forms of goodness. Spartam nactus es, Spartam exorna. You 
were born in Ireland or in England; adorn it with all your 
might. St. Paul said that he was “a citizen of no mean city.” 
His consciousness that he was “ born free,” gave him an inde- 
pendence of spirit in the face of danger. This was what men 
call an honest pride, founded on the providence of God. 
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There is another kind of less exalted pride, which we call 
“purse pride.” It is irrational enough to be proud of what we 
are; but how much more to be proud of what we possess? 
The man must be very poor in brain and heart to be proud of 
his banker’s book. His one superiority to his neighbour is, that 
he can spend more money. He may have less mental resource 
and less moral refinement than his own gamekeeper. At school 
he was a dunce; at college he was an idler ; in life he isa 
trifler ; in all things he is a dolt. He is neither ornamental in 
private life, nor useful in public. But he is rich ; and he feels 
as if, standing on his money-bags, he were head and shoulders 
above other men. It is happy for him if he does not become 
selfish ; unfeeling to those who suffer ; and hard-hearted when 
they cry to him. Few men are bothrich and generous ; fewer 
are both rich and humble. Wealth, unless controlled by moral 
elevation, generates a mind of its own which is lofty, isolated, 
and if not contemptuous of others, unconscious of its own 
mental and moral inferiority to those whom it consciously looks 
down upon. 

There is also what is called “the pride of life.” We feel 
the meaning of these words, but find it hard to define them. 
Perhaps the clearest notion of them is this: Vigour of mind, health 
of body, exuberance of vital power, prosperity in the world, satis- 
faction with self in the past, complacency with self in the pre- 
sent, and confidence in self for the future, independence of all 
control, and self-sufficiency in judgment andinaction. All this 
makes up a habit of mind which becomes a worship of self; 
and that is the apotheosis of pride. It is pride upon its throne. 
This kind of pride is sometimes found in men whose moral life 
is correct so far as the world can see. It is a revived Paganism. 

But such examples are rare. Self-worship is rarely found 
without self-will ; and self-will is the source both of license and 
of violence. The will is its own law and its own law-giver, 
license is its legislation, and violence its executive. Such 
characters cease to be simply human. They become preter- 
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naturally evil, and at last diabolical. Pride, if resisted, becomes 
aggressive ; if defeated, it becomes malicious ; and when put to 
shame, it becomes shameless, A proud man standing at bay 
against the moral sense of men is a terrible sight. It is a per- 
version of manhood which rises to the sublime of evil, and 
attracts to itself a kind of popular cu/tus; for “Satan is some- 
times to be honoured for his burning throne.” 

But we will come down to common life again. What is 
“pride of intellect” in men otherwise good? It means that a 
man believes or fancies himself to have greater intellectual 
powers than his neighbours: and enjoys the reflection. He 
takes delight in making others feel it: and relies upon his 
superiority to carry all before him. But the highest powers 
are generally unconscious. It is no sign of intellectual great- 
ness to hold other men cheaply. <A great intellect takes for 
sranted that other men are more or less like itself. Intellectual 
assumption, pedantry, despotism, and pomposity are no evidence 
of great powers. A certain doctor of this kind was described 
as “a peacocky sort of man.” Such men have always their tails 
spread. In heraldry they would be blazoned as a “ peacock in 
pride.” Great intellects are tolerant of the slowness and mistakes 
of others. They conceal themselves, Intellectual pride inflicts 
itself upon everybody. Where it dwells there can be no other 
opinion in the house. Such a man is what the Romans call a 
Decretalista. His judgments are final under pain of ignorance, or 
incompetence, or both, recorded against all who differ from him. 
But here we must end. 

The difference, then, between vanity and pride is evident, 
Vanity makes mischief among men; but pride makes havoc. 
Vanity may commit follies; but pride commits sins. Vanity 
can be safely laughed at ; but pride is to be always feared : and 
if offended, is terrible in its wrath. By pride angels fall: and 


by it no man can rise. 
HENRY EDWARD, CARDINAL-ARCHBISHOP. 
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To Two Travellers. 


(FROM VICTOR HUGO.) 


OME soon, my friends, poet and painter, both. 

I need you always, and my eyes are loth 

| To miss your gentle faces. 

| With idle touches on the strings and quills, 

My sad lyre traces you through plain and hills, 
Towns and historic places. 





My music is gone with you over seas, 
| ©! lute and pencil, come and give me ease, 
ij For you have stolen my art. 
I thirst for thee, thou double stream most sweet, 
Alpheus and Arethuse, whose waters fleet 
Met, mingled in my heart. 


aaa 


I watch the painter and the poet linger 
In some brown street, and trace with learned finger, 
I The ogives of a door, 
| Or turn delighted, at a whim, to chase 
The gleam of dark eyes and a lovely face 
Flashed from an upper floor. 











Of the young girl, and of the ruin hoary, 
Paint thou the beauty, and sing thou the story. 
Love all, divine and human. 
Piercing through wall and veil, your eyes can see 
Within the temple closed the Deity, 
And love within the woman. 
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My artist, my apostle! Brother and brother! 

One paints the lovely universe ; the other 
Explains it with a word. 

Each has the part he loves. Painter, the whole 

Fair world for thee ; poet, for thee the soul ; 
For each, for both, the Lord ! 


ALICE MEYNELL. 
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A Criticism and an Appeal. 


HE Academy in June is a kind of Turkish Bath, but it 
has its cooling room—the one devoted to Architecture. 
The absence of glaring colour—for the walls are mostly in 
black and white—and the absence of a crowd—the few people 
are mostly seated—make a place of peace and repose for eye 
and ear and crushed extremities. For the first time this year 
Architecture has a room to herself; and here she sits in 
solitude and patience, the Cinderella of the Arts ; her sisters 
meanwhile have “a high old time” of it in the adjoining ball- 
rooms. But repose and Architecture have ever been great 
friends, and silence is not a bad substitute for the chatter and 
the criticism of the British public. Of course the British 
public knows as little about Painting as about Architecture ; 
but, like the girl in Lord Tennyson’s poem, it values the giddy 
pleasure of the eye, and like a wise child will run after a 
painted butterfly rather than a mason-bee. Were there any 
need for consolation, the architect, as a unit in a commercial 
age and race, might remind himself that the capital required to 
carry out the designs that cover the walls of the Architectural 
Room would buy up all the paintings that adorn the remainder 
of the Academy, and possibly, in these hard times, their 
painters too. 
Phereclus, whom, according to Chapman’s Homer, “the 
Goddess of good housewives held in high respect for knowing 
all the witty things that grace an architect,” has some not 


unworthy successors in this year of grace; and the Goddess of 
good housewives might well continue to favour them, as many 
of their best achievements belong to the domestic order. It will 
be admitted that this is not an age of strongly marked religious 
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feeling, and painting and architecture, which are both the more 
or less blurred mirrors of the time, show this in their secular 
successes. Club-houses, fish-markets by “the beached margent 
of the sea,’ mansions, and Venetian girls take the place of 
Cathedrals and Madonnas. Architecture, as being the eldest 
daughter of religion, has not completely forgotten her mother, 
certainly ; and some of our best architects devote their energies 
to ecclesiastical art ; still the weight of money and the insistence 
of demand are behind the creators of luxury in London streets 
and among the woods of the home-counties, This year the 
number of Catholic architects exhibiting their designs is unfor- 
tunately less than usual; we may, however, console ourselves 
with the thought that their merit is high. 

Foremost in importance is the defeated design of Mr. Ingress 
Bell for the Admiralty and War Offices ; it is represented by 
two drawings, one by Mr. Bell, the other by his partner, Mr. Aston 
Webb ; the one signed E. Ingress Bell is a view of the proposed 
buildings from St. James’s Park, and it worthily occupies the 
place of honour at one end of the room. The history of the 
competition for these offices is known to all those who take any 
interest in art, or watch the development of the competition 
system, which is a modern and inferior substitute for cock- 
fighting. It is thought that in the times of our fathers the best 
bird generally won; but we have altered all that. Political 
economy begat the contract system, the contract system begat 
compctitive prices, and, lowest descent of all, competitive prices 
begat competitive designs ; that the profession did not scotch 
this monster at its birth showed a weakness and a want of fibre 
that could have been only equalled by our departed Govern- 
ment. Its offspring are heart-burnings, highly-wrought dis- 
appointment, injustice and much uncharitableness. It is too 
late in the day to criticize the powerful design of which we 
were just now speaking and which is so charmingly illustrated ; 
it merely adorns the year’s Academy; all we can do is to 
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express our regret that the design of Mr. Bell and Mr. 
Webb should have been set aside for one so inferior in plan 
and conception, and to offer our respectful sympathy to 
those who were defeated, but not dishonoured. Messrs. 
Leeming and Leeming, who won the Admiralty, only exhibit a 
commonplace design for Brisbane Town Hall. 

On first entering the room we immediately mect with a 
richly-coloured drawing of St. James’s Church, Liverpool, by 
Messrs. M. E. Hadfield and Son; it is unfortunately hung 
rather high, but not too high to see that there is a nobly- 
proportioned nave arcade, and that the design breathes an air 
of repose and solemnity. The same firm exhibit two other 
drawings, one of business premises in High Street, Sheffield, 
and the other of the Corn Exchange in the same town, recently 
built for the Duke of Norfolk; the drawings, though both 
sood, hardly do justice to the charm of detail and of general 
expression which marks the buildings themselves. Mr. Brewer 
sends a number of his fascinating sketches of ancient archi- 
tecture, this year all in pencil. Messrs. Goldie, Child and 
Goldie are represented by a design for a proposed Roman 
Catholic church ; the drawing is too small to fully express the 
design ; the plan, however, is interesting, and the grouping is 
good. The only other work associated with the name that 
begins these notes is a kind of sanitary dream ; still a dream 
more definite than most dreams; it is called a design for a 
“Military Hospital, suitable for a particular site in a hot 
climate,” and it bears the names of Sir Andrew Clarke and E. 
Ingress Bell—guarantees of medical and architectural thought. 
Mr. Norman Shaw, the great domestic architect, does not 
exhibit ; but Mr. Ernest George makes up the deficiency by 
many drawings more or less picturesque. Mr. James Brooks 
and Mr. Pearson, R.A., show their skill in church architecture, 
and Mr. Aitchison, A.R.A., sends some of his delicately- 
coloured schemes of internal decoration. The artists seem to 
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be erecting some more delightful houses and studios for which 
they are able to discover competent architects. Mr. Water- 
house, the new R.A., sends one of his water-colour drawings, 
which suggests the Tower of Babel set up in the atmosphere of 
Manchester ; it represents the new National Liberal Club, and 
thus possesses a politico-poetical fitness. 

Let me conclude with an appeal to that British public which 
we profess to despise in order to conceal our profound respect. 
The English are said to be a musical nation. Architecture is 
acknowledged to be akin to music. A fine church is a fugue 
by Bach ; a mansion is a waltz by Strauss played by his own 
band. Sincerity is the key-note of both; in the one case 
resulting in solemnity, in the other in gaiety and rhythm. If 
the English love music, why not architecture? On a practical 
people delightful building has a claim even above that of 
exquisite harmony. Doubtless there is much bad architecture ; 
but what is the use of piping when there is no one to dance? 
A performer needs an audience; he cannot be “the bird of 
loudest lay on the sole Arabian tree” for ever unheard ; he 
must sink into silence ; he needs the loud “ Bravo,” or at least 
the thrill of silent sympathy. If the English people will only 
follow the example of the old Athenians or the free burghers 
of the Middle Ages—they are both democratic examples—they 


will have their reward. 
BERNARD WHELAN. 
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A Chapter in the Life of one of the 


“ Brethren of Consolation.” 


PART I, 


N taking up his abode in the “ Hotel de la Chanterie,” as 
Manon, the only servant of the establishment, pleasantly 
called it, Godfrey tried in vain to divest himself of a very 
natural though highly mundane curiosity to learn the past 
history of the four “Brethren” of the “Order” which he 
desired to join. Of these, the one towards whom he felt most 
strongly attracted, and who seemed the best fitted to excite the 
sympathies of persons of every grade, was the good, the gay, 
the simple Monsieur Alain. By what secret paths had Provi- 
dence led this pattern of purity to cloister himself in this un- 
walled monastery, whose monks, though free as mountain air 
from all physical constraint, and exposed to all the seductions 
of the capital of pleasure, spontaneously observed their self- 
imposed conventual code as rigidly as if the severest of Father 
Superiors had been there to enforce it? What tragic event, 
what catastrophe, could possibly have occurred to turn him 
from the world’s highway into the obscure by-way which he 
now pursued, amid all the miseries and misfortunes of a vast 


metropolis ? 
One evening, shortly after his installation in the sombre old 


mansion which sheltered the “Brethren of Consolation” and 
their venerable directress, Godfrey’s curiosity impelled him to 
pay a visit to his neighbour, Monsieur Alain, with the view of 
learning, if possible, from his own lips the cause of his volun- 
tary retirement from the world and its delights. At the words 
“Come in,” evoked by his gentle tap, Godfrey entered the 
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room, and found Monsieur Alain sitting at the fireside with 
a book in his hand. As his custom was, just before retiring 
for the night, he was reading a chapter of “ The Imitation of 
Christ” by the light of a couple of candles, each crowned with 
one of those movable shades which add so greatly to the com- 
fort of the whist-player. As the neophyte entered, the old 
man looked up from his well-thumbed volume, laid it down 
upon the small square table which stood beside him, and 
removing the double eye-glass from the end of his nose with 
one hand, motioned to Godfrey with the other to seat himself 
in the vacant arm-chair, the fellow to his own. 

“T trust you are not unwell, that you leave your own room 
at this time of night ?” he said to Godfrey, as the latter obeyed 
the old man’s gesture. 

“No, dear Monsieur Alain ; I must candidly confess to you 
that I come here tormented by a curiosity which it remains for 
you to render either very innocent or very much the reverse by 
uttering a single word. That, I hope, will be enough to convince 
you in what spirit I put my question.” 

“Well, well ; and what may it be?” replied Monsieur Alain, 
with a mischievous twinkle in his eye. 

“What is the event in your past life that has induced you 
to lead the life which you are leading now? For to accept the 
doctrine of a total renunciation of all self-interest a man must 
have become disgusted with the world, must have suffered deeply 
while belonging to it, or inflicted deep suffering on others.” 

“Indeed! my son, and think you so?” replied the old man, 
with a kindly smile which rendered his ruddy mouth as benevo- 
lent as any that painter of genius has ever conceived. “Think 
you not that a man may well be seized with a feeling of pro- 
found pity at sight of the manifold misery which the walls of 
Paris enfold?) Did Saint Vincent de Paul need the goad of 
remorse or wounded vanity to urge him to devote himself to 
the succour of forsaken childhood ?” 
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“No, in truth,” replied Godfrey ; “and your language shuts 
my lips the more completely, in that if ever human soul re- 
sembled the soul of that Christian hero, it is most assuredly 
yours.” 

Though time had indurated the skin of the old man’s sere 
and wrinkled face, this eulogy made him blush profusely ; for 
he might well seem to have been angling for it, notwithstanding 
that his well-known modesty ought to have shielded him from 
the suspicion. However, the neophyte was well aware that 
none of Madame de la Chanterie’s boarders had any relish for 
incense of this kind. Nevertheless, in his extreme simplicity, 
the worthy Monsieur Alain felt more distressed at the notion of 
having appeared to court this compliment than a modest maiden 
would have felt at having harboured an unbecoming thought. 

“Tf I am far behind that Saint from a moral point of view,” 
stammered the old man, “there can be no doubt that I am very 
like him, physically.” 

Here Godfrey was on the point of interrupting Monsieur 
Alain, but was checked by a gesture from the latter, whose nose, 
it must be owned, did wear the bulbous aspect of the Saint's ; 
and whose whole face, in fact, was the genuine duplicate of 
that of the originator of the Foundling Hospital—coarse and 
homely, and weather-beaten as that of an old vine-dresser. 

‘So far as regards myself, you are right,” continued the 
old man. “My vocation to this work of ours was determined 
by a penitential feeling, in consequence of an adventure.” 

“‘You—an adventure ?” exclaimed Godfrey under his breath, 
forgetting, in his astonishment, the reply which he had originally 
intended to make. 

“Oh! what I am about to relate will doubtless seem a mere 
trifle—a piece of pure silliness—in your eyes ; but in the court 
of conscience it was something very different. If, after having 
heard my story, you persist in your desire to share our labours, 
you will thenceforth fully understand that as is the strength of 
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the soul so is the force of the feelings, and that the deed which 
never troubles an esprit fort may well torment a weak and 
humble-minded Christian.” 

It would be difficult to describe the pitch of curiosity to 
which this sort of preface roused the expectant neophyte. What 
could have been the crime committed by this worthy man whom 
Madame de la Chanterie called her “paschal lamb?” The 
question was as interesting as a book could be which should 
confront the reader with the taking title “ The Crimes of a 
Sheep.” Aye, and it may be that even sheep feel ferocious 
towards grass and flowers. If we may believe one of the 
mildest republicans of the day, the most faultless of mortals is 
now and again cruel towards something or other. But Alain! 
the good-natured Alain! who, like Sterne’s Uncle Toby, would 
not crush a gnat though it had stung him twenty times over-—— 
that this gentle soul should have felt the anguish of remorse ! 
It was simply incredible. 

This reflection may be taken to represent the “ full rest ” in 
which the old man indulged after saying, “Now for my tale ;” 
and during which he pushed his footstool towards Godfrey, 
so that he might share it pending the progress of the narra- 
tive. 

“At the period to which I am referring I was a little over thirty. 
a time when young 





It was in 1798, as near as I can remember 
men had seen and learnt as much as sexagenarians in less 
troublous times. One morning, just before my usual hour for 
breakfast, nine o’clock, my old housekeeper came to me and 
announced one of the few friends that the storms of the Revo- 
lution had spared to me. Naturally enough, my first words 
were an invitation to breakfast. My friend, whose name was 
Mongenod - 

“Mongenod!” cried Godfrey, “What! The banker of 
your Order ?” 
“If you insist on having the end of my story before you 
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have heard the beginning, how am I to tell it you?” inquired 
the old man smiling ; and no more was needed to extract from 
Godfrey an eloquent gesture which promised absolute silence 
for the future. 

“Mongenod ; yes he would be then about twenty-eight, and 
was, as I supposed, a bachelor. Well, he accepted my invi- 
tation, but not without a certain amount of embarrassment. I 
had not seen him since 1793. No sooner was he seated than 
I noticed that his shoes were shockingly the worse for wear. 
His spotted stockings had been washed so often that it was 
hard to perceive that they were silk. His kerseymere breeches 
had once been apricot-coloured ; but they were terribly faded 
and threadbare ; and were fastened—as far as I could see— 
with buckles of common iron, not of steel; and so also were 
his shoes. His flowered white waistcoat, and his shirt, with its 
frayed frill, had both turned yellow from long use, and alike 
bespoke that decent yet appalling poverty which tries to pre- 
serve appearances, Then his houppelande—if you know what 
a houppelande is—a kind of frock-coat furnished with a single 
cape—confirmed me in my conviction that my friend had come 
down in the world. To be sure, it was admirably well-brushed ; 
but oh! how terribly threadbare was the whole garment, how 
thick with grease of powder and pommade about the coilar, 
and how tarnished the metal buttons which had lost nearly all 
trace of their original whiteness! As for his clague—a sort of 
semicircle of beaver which, though supposed to be a piece of 
head-gear, fashion dictated should always be carried under the 
arm—it must have seen a succession of governments. In short, 
his whole outfit was in such a sorry plight that I was ashamed 
to look at him. And yet it was clear enough that Mongenod 
had been spending a few pence at the barber’s; for he was 
clean-shaved, and his hair, gathered up behind and secured by 
a comb, was carefully powdered and exhaled a perfume of 
pommade. I saw, moreover, that he wore a double chain of 
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tarnished steel; but sign of watch in the pockets of his waist- 
coat there was none; they were as flat as pancakes. It was 
winter time; yet that he had no cloak was plainly to be seen, 
from the large drops of melted snow which had bedewed the 
cape of his houppelande. When he took off the pair of 
rabbit-skin gloves in which his hands were cased, I observed 
that the right showed signs of work, and hard and painful work 
too. Now, his father—an advocate attached to the Grand 
Council—had left him some means—some two or three hundred 
a year. It immediately flashed across my mind that Mongenod 
had come to borrow. Nor could I plead poverty; having a 
couple of hundred Louis d’or laid by in a secret drawer—an 
enormous sum for those days, when such an amount in gold 
was worth I forget how many hundred thousand francs in 
assignats. Mongenod and I, I must tell you, had not only 
been schoolfellows together at Les Grassins, but had sub- 
sequently been fellow-pupils under the same attorney, a worthy 
man named Bordin; and, as I need hardly tel! you, between 
oneself and the comrade of one’s early school-days and — 
youthful follies their exist sympathies which are well-nigh 
sacred ; his voice and eye have the power to touch certain 
chords which vibrate only to the memories which ke, and no 
one else, can revive. Even when such a comrade has given 
one good ground to complain of him, some of the claims of 
friendship will be found to survive the shock. But Mongenod 
and I had never had even the slightest misunderstanding. On 
the death of his father, in 1787, Mongenod had found himself 
better off than I was; and although I had never accepted a 
loan from him, I had been indebted to him for those pleasures 
which my father’s lack of indulgence would have denied me. 
But for the generosity of my old schoolmate, I should have missed 
the first representation of the ‘ Mariage de Figaro.’ Mongenod 
at that time was what was then called, a ‘charming cavalier ;’ 
he paid court to the ladies. I remember that I took upon 
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myself to remonstrate with him on the score of his over- 
readiness to form friendships, and to oblige every one. He was 
too open-handed, too ‘ easy-going ;’ he would have gone into 
the witness-box to serve you, after meeting you twice or thrice 
at the outside. Good heavens!” exclaimed the old man, 
breaking off suddenly in the midst of his narrative, and sur- 
veying Godfrey with a gay smile, “I must thank you for 
carrying me back to the paths which I trod when my feet were 
young!” 

“T hope you bear me no grudge for it?” said Godfrey. 

“Not I,” replied the old man ; “and from the minuteness of 
my details you may judge how important a place this incident 
occupies in my uneventful career. Well, to cut a long 
story short, Mongenod, with his excellent heart and high 
spirit—he had just a spice of Voltairianism in him, also, by 
the way—was disposed to play the gentleman : a part for 
which his education at Les Grassins, where there were a 
good many young noblemen, and his subsequent relations 
with ladies of position, had contributed to qualify him, by 
endowing him with the manner and bearing of people of 
quality, or ‘aristocrats, as they were then called. After 
this, I may safely leave you to judge of my astonishment, 
when (as my eyes wandered from Mongenod’s features to his 
figure) I first noticed those tokens of extreme penury which 


$0 cruelly degraded the young and elegant Mongenod of 1787. 


Nevertheless, since at that epoch of public poverty, some folks 
were cunning enough to assume a poverty-stricken exterior, 
while others, in whom there was no guile, had ample reasons 
for disguising themselves, I fancied that some explanation 
might be forthcoming, and did my best to hasten it, by 
saying—‘ What a seedy state you are in, my dear Mongenod, 
to besure!’ and at the same time I took a pinch of snuff from 


the pinchbeck box which he tendered me. 
“* Seedy enough, in all conscience,’ he replied. ‘Ihave but 
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one friend left, and you are he. I have done my very utmost 
to avoid this pinch, but avoid it I couldn't; and I have come 
to ask you to lend me a hundred louis, That is a large sum, 
I know,’ continued he, observing my astonishment ; ‘but thus 
the matter stands. Give me but fifty, and you rob me of the 
chance of ever repaying you; whereas, if you give me the 
hundred, I shall have a stake with which to try my luck in 
some new enterprise ; and who can tell what happy inspiration 
sheer desperation may suggest ?’ 

“¢ Vou are penniless ?’ said I. 

“*No, he replied ; ‘I have five sous left out of my last piece 
of silver. To make myself as presentable as might be before 
coming to you, I got my shoes blacked, and paid a visit to the 
barber. I have the clothes that I stand upright in. But, 
unfortunately, I owe my landlady three thousand francs in 
assignats, and yesterday the eating-house keeper refused me 
any further credit. So that I am on my beam ends!’ 

“« And what are your projects ?’ said I. 

“Enlist as a soldier, if you say me nay.’ 

“* You, a soldier, Mongenod !’ 

“Ves ; and if they don’t kill me, I will be General Mongenod 
some day.’ 

“Well, eat your breakfast in peace,’ said I with considerable 
emotion; ‘I have a hundred louis.’ Here,’ said the old 
man parenthetically, with a knowing look at Godfrey, “I 
deemed it necessary to tell what may be called a lender’s fib. 
“Tis all that I am worth, said I to Mongenod. ‘I have 
been waiting for the public funds to sink as low as possible 
before investing the money; but I will entrust it to your 
hands, and you shall consider me as your partner. Meanwhile 
I leave it to your conscience to reimburse me, as time and 
place shall serve. The conscience of an honest man is the 
best of ledgers,’ 

“While I thus spoke, Mongenod looked at me intently, 
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and seemed to be engraving my words upon his heart of hearts. 
He stretched out his right hand ; I seized it with my left, and 
we shook hands right cordially—I with deep emotion, and he 
with the tears no longer standing in his eyes, but rolling down 
his pale and withered cheeks. The sight of these tears cut 
me to the heart; yet it moved me even less than to see 
Mongenod so entirely overcome by the feelings of the moment 
as to draw a torn bandana from his pocket, and dry his eyes 
with this poor rag, in utter forgetfulness of this additional 
exposure of his abject poverty. ‘Wait here,’ I said to him ; 
and off I went to my secret drawer, with my heart throbbing as 
hard and fast as if I had just heard a woman own she loved 
me, and back I came with the rouleaux of fifty louis. ‘ Here, 
take and count them, I said; but he declined to count 
them, and looked all about him in search of an inkstand, in 
order, as he said, to write me a receipt. But I bluntly 
refused to take any acknowledgment. ‘If I were to die,’ I 
explained, ‘my executors would harass you for the money. 
The matter must rest entirely between you and me.’ Finding 
me so faithful to the claims of friendship, Mongenod cheered 
up, and became quite merry. My housekeeper treated us to 
an excellent breakfast, consisting of oysters and Chablis, an 
omelette, grilled kidneys, the remainder of a Paté de Chartres 
which my good mother had sent me, some dessert, and the 
inevitable black coffee and liqueurs. The good cheer set 
Mongenod on his legs again—he had been fasting for two 
days. Talking over the days that we had spent together 
before the outbreak of the Revolution, we sat over the break- 
fast-table till three o’clock, like the best friends in the world. 
Among other things, Mongenod told me how he had lost his 
fortune. His father, it seemed, had invested the greater part 
of his capital in the stock of the city of Paris, and the fall in 
its dividends had deprived Mongenod of two-thirds of his 
income, Then, on selling his house in the Rue de Savoie, he 
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had found himself forced to receive the purchase-money in the 
shape of assignats. After that, he had taken it into his head 
to start a newspaper called Zhe Sentinel, which appeared for 
six months, and then compelled its proprietor to seek safety in 
flight. I found that at the date of his visit to me all his hopes 
were fixed on the success of a comic opera called ‘The 
Peruvians. This last confession set me trembling for my 
louis. Mongenod, turned author, Mongenod, who had made 
ducks and drakes of his money over Zhe Sentinel, Mongenod, 
living, as he doubtless was, in the green-room of a theatre, 
hobbing and nobbing with the singers and musicians of 
Feydeau’s troupe, and all the queer folks who lurk behind the 
drop-scenes, seemed no longer the same Mongenod to me. _ It 
cost me a shudder to think of it. But how was I to get my 
poor louis back again out of his clutches? There they were, 
stuck in the pockets of his breeches, each rouleau showing for 
all the world just like the barrel of a pistol. 


PART II, 


“Well, at length Mongenod took his departure. When I 
found myself alone, with the spectacle of his keen and crush- 
ing penury no longer under my very eyes, I was seized with a 
fit of involuntary reflection; my intoxication died away. 
‘There can be little doubt,’ said I to myself, ‘that Mongenod’s 
troubles have profoundly demoralized him; he has just been 
treating me to a pretty little bit of acting, and that is all.’ 
Thereupon, the joy with which he had greeted my debonnair 
compliance with his bold request degenerated, in my eyes, into 
the vulgar triumph of one of Moliére’s valets at the success of 


_ one of his artful tricks. In short, I finished where I ought to 


have begun, by resolving to make some inquiries about my 

friend Mongenod, who had furnished me with his address, 

scribbled on the back of a playing-card. However, a certain 

feeling of delicacy prevented me from hunting him up on the 
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very morrow of his visit—to return it so promptly might lead 
him to suspect that I distrusted him. Meanwhile, other matters 
intervened to occupy my time; so that, in the event, a whole 
fortnight—during which I saw no more of Mongenod—celapsed 
before I went to look him up in the Rue des Moineaux, where 
he was then living. The place of his abode turned out to be 
a furnished lodging-house of the humblest type; but I found 
the landlady a very respectable woman. ‘Citizen Mongenod 
is not at home,’ she told me; ‘but you will find somebody 
in. This last piece of information piqued my curiosity, and 
up I mounted to the fifth storey. The door was opened by a 
charming young woman—not by any means in a purely con- 
ventional sense, but really wonderfully beautiful. She looked 
at me with some suspicion, and effectually blocked my entrance 
by standing on the threshold with the half-opened door in her 
hand. ‘I am Mongenod’s friend, Alain, said I; and no sooner 
had the words passed my lips than the door was thrown wide 
open, and I passed into a hideous attic, which, nevertheless— 
thanks doubtless to the care of this lovely young woman— 
was perfectly clean and tidy. She brought forward a chair for 
me, and placed it in front of the grate, which was full of 
cinders, but without a spark of fire; though in one corner of 
the hearth I did at length perceive a common chafing-dish of 
earthenware. The room was freezingly cold. ‘I am ex- 
tremely glad, sir,’ said my hostess, grasping both my hands 
and squeezing them tightly with demonstrative affection, 
‘right glad to have this opportunity of expressing my grati- 
tude to you; for you are, indeed, our saviour. But for you, 
the chances were that I should never have seen Mongenod 
again. He would have—who shall say what he might not 
have done ?—probably thrown himself into the river. He was 
in a state of despair when he set out in search of you.’ When 
I came to look more closely at my young hostess, I was greatly 
astonished to see that her head was wrapped in a neckerchief, 
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and that there was what looked like a deep black shade upon 
the nape of her neck and upon her temples; but which, on 
further examination, proved to be a covering of short dark 
downy hair. Her head had evidently been shaved quite recently. 
‘Are you ill?’ I inquired, with my eyes steadily fixed on this 
striking peculiarity in her personal appearance. She glanced 
at herself in the wretched mirror on the chimncy-piece, 
coloured deeply, and, while the tears stood in her eyes, replied, 
‘Yes, indeed, sir; I suffered from terrible headaches, and was 
obliged to part with my beautiful hair, which fell down to my 
very heels.’ ‘Is it Madame Mongenod that I have the honour 
of addressing ?’ I exclaimed. ‘Yes, sir,’ she replied; and I 
cannot describe the look of angelic sweetness with which she 
accompanied these simple words. Shortly afterwards I left 
the poor litthke woman, and went downstairs in hopes of 
extracting some information from the landlady ; but she had 
gone out. I felt pretty sure that the poor young wife must 
have sold her hair to buy bread. On quitting the house I 
went straight to a faggot merchant’s, and ordered half a load 
of wood to be sent to Madame Mongenod’s, with directions to 
the carman to give her a receipted bill, made out in the name 
of Citizen Mongenod. And thus,” added the good old man, 
clasping his hands together and slightly raising them, as if 
imploring pardon for his past errors, “ thus ends the chapter of 
what for a long time I used to call my ‘act of folly.’” 

The words forced a smile from Godfrey ; but, as we shall 
shortly sce, this smile of his was altogether out of place. 

“Two days afterwards,” continued Monsieur Alain, “I 
happened to meet one of those persons whom we sce from 
time to time, not often enough to reckon them among our 
friends, too often to count them as total strangers ; and whom 
we therefore call ‘acquaintances.’ This was a certain Monsieur 
Barillaud. As chance would have it, in the course of our con- 
versation the new comic opera, ‘The Peruvians, was men- 
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tioned ; whereupon Barillaud told me that the author was a 
friend of his. ‘What!’ I exclaimed, ‘ ¢thouing’ him—for in 
those days we were all still obliged to ‘ thou’ each other—‘ is 
it possible that you know Citizen Mongenod?’ Citizen 
Barillaud looks hard at me, and exclaims: ‘Know him? I 
should think I do; and I only wish I didn’t; for he has 
borrowed money of me again and again, and testifies his 
friendship for me by never paying me back. He is an odd 
fish—a good fellow, no doubt ; but given to delusions ; he has 
the devil’s own imagination; and it runs away with him. 





Mark me! I wish to do him justice; he really does not mean 
to take one in; only, since he deceives himself here, there and 
everywhere, the result is practically the same as if he were a 
mere common scamp. ‘ But, come now, Citizen Barillaud,’ 
said I, ‘how much does he owe you, if it’s a fair question ?’ 
‘Oh! as for that, some two or three hundred francs. He’sa 
regular spendthrift. Money burns a hole in his pocket. No- 
body knows—he himself doesn’t know—how he gets rid of it.’ 
‘But tell me, has he any means?’ I continued. ‘ Means! 
Oh! yes,’ replied Barillaud, laughing. ‘At this very moment 
he talks of buying land among the savages—in the United 
States.” Thus the result of my meeting with Barillaud was 
that I carried away this little drop of vinegar 





freshly brewed 
by scandal—to sour all my kindly feelings. Well, I went to 
consult my standing counsel—the attorney to whom I had 
been articled. ‘ What!’ he exclaimed, as soon as I had told 
him of my loan to Mongenod, and the manner of it. ‘What! 
A pupil of mine act like this? Why, you ought to have put 
him off for a day, and come and sought my advice. Then 
you would have learnt that I have given orders that I am_ not 
at home when Citizen Mongenod calls. During the last 
twelve months he has borrowed upwards of three hundred 
francs of me—in hard cash—an enormous sum in times like 
these! Aye, and only three days before he breakfasted with 
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you he met me in the street, and described his poverty to me 
in such heartrending terms that—yes—I actually gave him a 
couple of louis!’ ‘ Well,’ said I, ‘if Iam but the dupe of a 
clever actor, so much the worse for him—not for me. But 
what am I to do?’ ‘You must get an acknowledgment of 
some kind or other from him,’ replied my former master. ‘A 
debtor, no matter how hopelessly insolvent he may be for the 
present, may possibly retrieve himself, and then your bad debt 
becomes a good one.’ So saying, Monsieur Bordin opened his 
desk, and pulling out one of the drawers, fished up an enve- 
lope, on which Mongenod’s name was written in large letters. 
Bordin showed me the contents of the envelope—three I.0.U.’s 
for a hundred francs each. ‘The very next time he calls,’ 
said the attorney, ‘I will get him to give me an acceptance for 
the amount of these three I.0.U.’s, plus interest from the date 
of the advances, and plus my two louis, and also the further 
loan which, of course, he will ask for. With that acceptance, 
and an acknowledgment that interest is to run from the date 
of the respective advances, I shall at least be in a position to 
enforce payment when, if ever, the proper time arrives.’ 

“*Well then,’ said I, ‘can you manage to place me in the 
same advantageous position ? For you, I know, are an honest 
man; and if I do as you do, I can’t very well go wrong.’ 
‘You see,’ continued Bordin, ‘that in taking this course I 
am master of the position; whereas to act as you have done 
is to place oneself at the mercy of a man who, for aught you 
can tell, may turn round and laugh in your face. Now I, for 
my part, don’t choose to be laughed at to my face. What! 
An ex-attorney of the Chatelet to have a fellow jeering at him 
when he asks for his own! Fiddle-de-dee! Take my word 
for it ; lend money to a man as you have recklessly lent yours 
to Mongenod, and in the long run he comes to regard it as his 
own. It is no longer your money, but 47s money; and you 
are not his friend, but his creditor—a troublesome fellow, to be 
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shunned at all costs. Of a hundred such debtors, seventy-five 
will do their best to avoid you for the remainder of their days,’ 
‘Then, said I, ‘you reckon only twenty-five per cent. of 
mankind at large to be honest?’ ‘Said I so?’ replied he, 
with a wicked smile. ‘Well, it’s a liberal percentage.’ 

“A fortnight later, Bordin sent me a letter, asking me to call 
at his office for Mongenod’s acceptance. On presenting myself 
there, I learned from Bordin that he had done his best to 
recover half my loan for me. ‘But,’ said he, ‘I found that the 
birds were flown. So bid good-bye to your yellow-boys. 
Your canaries are off to their native clime—the tropics. 
Between you and me, our friend is a sharper, He had the 
face to tell me that his wife and his father-in-law were on their 
way to the United States with sixty of your louis in their 
pockets, to be laid out in buying land; and that he himself 
was going to join them there, with a view to make his fortune 
and come back and pay his debts, &c. &c.&c. Well, here’s a 
list of them—seventeen thousand francs in cash, not asszgnats; 
enough to buy a house that would yield six thousand francs a 
year! And there’s your acceptance and a letter from Mongenod, 
acknowledging that the debt bears interest.’ ‘Then it’s all 
square?’ said I. ‘As far as the form goes,’ he replied ; ‘but, 
of course, where there are no assets the Crown—that is to say 
the Directorate—forfeits its dues. Here our interview ended ; 
and I left Bordin’s office firmly convinced that I had simply 
been swindled by a clever scoundrel who knew how to keep 
clear of the meshes of the Law. Nevertheless, while with- 
drawing all my esteem from Mongenod, I accepted the situation 
with philosophical resignation. 

“T have my reasons,” continued the old man, “for dwelling 
upon these seemingly common and trifling details. I want to 
make you understand how I was led—in common with the vast 
majority of mankind under similar circumstances—to act hap- 


hazard, and in defiance of the rules which savages observe in 
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dealing with the most trivial matters. Many folks in my 
position would seek to exculpate themselves by throwing the 
blame upon Bordin; but on looking back, I find my conduct in- 
excusable. When it comes to condemning one of our fellow 
creatures, we ought to take the whole responsibility upon 
ourselves, and not seek to shelter ourselves behind the opinion 
of any third person. And, besides, have we any right to erect 
our own heart into a tribunal, and cite our neighbour before it ? 
If so, by what law are we to try him? By what standard 
shall we square our judgments? May not the very conduct 
which in ourselves we should set down as weakness, be the 
fruit of strength as coming from another? So many men, so 
many different sects of circumstances for each individual act ; 
for throughout the whole wide range of humanity there are no 
two incidents entirely alike. Society only has the right to 
judge, and—not to punish, for even to zt my creed denies ¢hat 
right-—but to repress. To repress suffices; and God knows 
that even repression involves cruelty enough. 

“Nevertheless,” continued the old man, after this noble digres- 
sion with its sublime lesson, “ nevertheless, I did condemn Mon- 
genod on the strength of the random talk of an idle Parisian 
and the worldly-wise maxims of my old master. Well, ‘The 
Peruvians’ was duly announced in the playbills ; and of course 
I fully expected that the author would send me a ticket for the 
first night. Like all the rest of us, I regarded my debtor as a 
kind of vassal who owed me a host of dues, besides the capital 
and interest of my loan. However, no ticket did Mongenod 
send me; and to make matters worse, when I met him—wwell, 
I might almost say elegantly, dressed—in the subterranean 
passage leading to the Thcitre Feydeau, he obviously avoided 
me, and when I turned round and ran after him, gave me the 
slip by darting down a cross-passage and suddenly disappear- 
ing. Judge of the irritation which this incident caused me! 
Nor was the feeling merely transient. On the contrary, it in- 
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creased as time went on. I will explain. A few days after 
this encounter, I wrote to Mongenod pretty much in these 
terms——‘ My friend, you can hardly suppose me indifferent to 
any good or evil fortune that may betide you. Have you 
reason to be satisfied with “The Peruvians?” You forgot me— 
‘twas your right—on the night of the first representation, when 
I should have been so ready to applaud you to the very echo. 
But let that pass. Meanwhile I sincerely trust that your “ Peru- 
vians” has proved a real Peru to you; for I have heard of an 
excellent investment for my money, and look to you to reim- 
burse me when your bill falls due—yYour friend, ALAIN,’ I 
waited for a fortnight. No answer. I went to the Rue des 
Moineaux, and learned from Mongenod’s landlady that his wife 
and father-in-law had actually left the house on the date men- 
tioned by Mongenod to Bordin. As for Mongenod himself, he 
always quitted his attic early in the morning and never returned 
to it till quite late at night. Another fortnight, and then another 
letter, somewhat to this effect—‘ My DEAR MONGENOD, I do 
not see you; you do not answer my letters. Your conduct is 
utterly incomprehensible to me. What would you think of se, 
if I acted thus towards you 2’ This time, I did not sign ‘ Your 
friend, but, ‘With kind regards, P. ALAIN.’ A month flew 
by—no news of Mongenod. Meanwhile, ‘The Peruvians’ had 
failed to answer his sanguine expectations. I went to the 
theatre on the night of the twentieth performance, in quest of 
my money, but saw no Mongenod. On seven several occasions 
I presented myself at his lodgings, only to be told that he was 
not at home, and to leave my name. Then I wrote once more, 
to this effect—* Sir, If, after having forfeited my friendship, you 
do not wish to forfeit my esteem, you will henceforth do well to 
treat me as a stranger, in other words, with common politeness. 
Be good enough to let me know whether you will be prepared 
to meet your bill at maturity. My future conduct depends upon 
the nature of your reply—Your humble servant, P. ALAIN.’ 
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“Still no answer. We were now in the year 1799. About 
two months more, and a year would have elapsed since the date 
of the loan. When the bill fell due, I took it to Bordin, who 
forthwith got it protested, and issued a writ against the accep- 
tor, in obedience to my instructions. At that time the reverses 
which had befallen the armies of France had sent the Funds 
down to so low a pitch, that an income of five francs might be 
bought for seven ; so that my hundred louis would have secured 
me a dividend of fifteen hundred francs. Hence, not a morning 
passed, but, as I sat sipping my coffee and skimming my news- 
paper, I would exclaim, not once but many times, ‘ D—n that 
Mongenod! But for him, I should be worth an additional 
hundred and fifty a year. Mongenod, in fact, had become my 
béte noire, I thundered against him as I walked along the 
streets. ‘But Bordin is on his track,’ I would mutter ; ‘ Bordin 
will have him, and serve him Jolly well right!’ I vented my 
hatred in volleys of imprecations—TI loaded him with curses— 
I taxed him with every vice under the sun. And lo! and be- 
hold! one fine morning, when I was in this angelic frame of 
mind, in walks my debtor, looking as cool and unconcerned as 
if he didn’t owe me a single farthing. On beholding him thus 
unembarrassed, it was my cheeks that flushed with all the 
shame that he ought to have shown. I felt like a criminal 
caught in the very act. I knew not which way to look. 


PART ITI. 

“By this time, I must remind you, the 18th of Bromaire 
had come and gone. The tide of events had taken a decided 
turn in favour of France; Napoleon was on his way to 
Marengo; the Funds were rising rapidly. 

“*Tt is singularly unfortunate, sir, that I should be com- 
pelled to attribute your tardy visit to the diligence of a sheriff's 
officer,’ said I, rising to receive Mongenod, and remaining on 
my legs. Mongenod, however, would not take the hint, but 
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threw himself into a chair, and replied, ‘I came here expressly 
to tell you that it is impossible for me to repay you.’ ‘ Thanks 
to you,’ J retorted, ‘I have lost the opportunity of investing my 
money pending the return of the First Consul, when the 
investment would have paid me nearly cent. per cent.’ ‘ Well 
do I know it, Alain; well do I know it. But what carthly 
«ood can it do you to sue me, and overwhelm me with costs ? 
Meanwhile, I have heard from my father-in-law. My wife and 
he have bought some land, and have sent me a list of things 
that they cannot do without. I could not choose but devote 
all my remaining means to the purchase of these indispensable 
articles. And now, come what come may, no one shall, or 
can, prevent me from embarking at Flushing to join my wife.’ 
‘In short, it comes to this, that you have entirely sacrificed my 
interests to yours ?’ said I. ‘Just so,’ he replied ; ‘I took you 
to be my friend.’ At this moment—I confess it—I felt that 
Mongenod was greatly my superior, there was such a world of 
crandeur in this one simple phrase. ‘Did I not tell you 
exactly what [ intended to do?’ he continued. ‘ Did I not, 
here on this very spot, unfold my position and explain my 
projects with the utmost frankness? I came to you, Alain, as 
to the only person in the world who would not be sure to mis- 
judge me. Fifty louis, I told you, would be so much money 
thrown away. A hundred I could return. But I fixed no 
time for repayment; for how could I take upon mysclf to 
decide when my long struggle with penury would cease? You 
were the last friend I had. All the others—even our old 
had come to despise me from the mere fact 





master, Bordin 


of my borrowing money of them. Ah! Alain, you do not 
know, and may you never know, what it is to have to turn 
beggar! It is worse than death itself. You have written me 
letters—now change places with me for a moment, and ask 
yourself what you would have thought of them had they been 
addressed by me to you. You have expected me to perform 
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impossibilities, and have treated me rigorously—harshly. But 
though you have long since doffed the friend and donned the 
exacting creditor, I have all along remembered the sublime 
compact which we made in this very room, when you so freely 
lent me the money, and which you must sorely have forgotten 
when you set Bordin to ask me for a security. But J have 
never forgotten it either then or since; and ’tis the recollection 
of it that brings me here to-day, to justify myself, if may be, in 
your eyes ; let the rest of my creditors think of me as they will, 
to ¢ien I shall not attempt to clear myself. But remembering 
that morning when your impulsive generosity bade you refuse 
the security I offered you, I could not refrain from coming to 
you, were it but to say, You know nothing whatever of mis- 
fortune, therefore accuse it not. Now, listen: I had not a 
spare hour—not a minute—in which to answer your letters. 
Still less could I find time to come hither and coax and 
wheedle you. I was like a hunted hare. True, I sent you no 
ticket for my opera. Why? Because I had not half enough 
tickets at my dispasal to satisfy the demands of those on whom 
the fate of my opera depended—actors, singers, musicians, 
journalists; who not?) All my rights in “ The Peruvians,” and in 
two other pieces which I had ready, cut-and-dried, in my desk, 
I was obliged to sell, in order to pay my journey to Flushing 
and my passage money thence, and to buy the things which my 
father-in-law had sent for. These unavoidable expenses have 
exhausted all my resources. Indeed, but for the kindness of 
my landlady I should have been forced to travel to Flushing 
on foot, with my knapsack on my back; and even as it is, dry 
bread must be my fare ex route. Yet, after all, and cruelly as 
you have misjudged me, I cannot forget that it was you who 
enabled me to send my wife and her father to New York, and 
that the land out of which I hope to make a fortune was bought 
with your money. So my gratitude to you is unimpaired. 
No, Monsicur Alain, trust me, I shall always remember that 
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had you not lent me your hundred louis, they would have been 
bringing you in an income of fifteen hundred francs to-day.’ 

“*T should be only too glad to believe you, Mongenod,’ said I, 
almost converted from my distrust by the tone and tenour of 
his explanation. ‘Ah!’ he exclaimed—and as he spoke his 
eyes beamed with all their old affection—‘ Ah! you no longer 
call me “ Monseiur.” Good God! The mere thought that I 
leave behind me one man who does not believe me to be but 
little better than a common swindler would go far to soften the 
regret with which I leave my native land. Now hear me, 
Alain. In the depth of my distress, I had heart enough to 
love—an angel, surely—but still to love. A man who truly 
loves cannot be wholly contemptible.’ As he spoke these words, 
our hands met in a hearty grasp. ‘May Heaven protect you!’ 
I fervently exclaimed. ‘Then we are still friends?’ said he, 
with a deep sigh of relief. ‘Yes, yes, I replied. Then a brief 
but cordial farewell, and Mongenod was gone. 

“On meeting Bordin a few days afterwards, I told him of 
my parting interview with Mongenod. ‘I sincerely hope it 
may not have been all a farce on his part. He didn’t ask you 
for anything, did he ?’? smiled the old lawyer. ‘ No,’ I replied. 
‘Well, he called on me, also ; and I was almost as weak as you 
were. He begged for the wherewithal to keep him from starv- 
ing on his journey, and I—well, we shall see what we shall 
see. Bordin’s language led me to fear that I had weakly 
yielded to my feelings ; but I consoled myself with the reflec- 
tion that he—an old attorney—had shown himself equally 
soft. 








“T need not trouble you with the story of how I came to 
lose my whole fortune, with the exception of my other hundred 
louis, which I invested in the Funds at a time when they stood 
so high that the investment returned me barely five hu ndred 
francs per annum. Suffice it to say that at the age of thirty- 
four I found myself wholly dependent on this sl ender income, a 
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salary of eight hundred francs from a clerkship in the Mont-de- 
Piété, which I owed to Bordin’s influence, and the few francs 
which I could earn by working for the law-stationers. at night. 
What sort of a life I led on these scanty means I leave you to 
judge. Ugly as I always have been, and, at that time, poor 
into the bargain, marriage was of course entirely out of the 
question for me.” 

The gesture which the old man’s self-criticism, pronounced 
with the most cheerful resignation, extorted from his listener 
was so eloquent that it conveyed to him more plainly than 
any words could have done the similarity between their res- 
pective destinies. He paused, however, as if expecting that 
Godfrey would speak; and the latter broke the silence by 
saying—‘“ Then you have never found any one to love you ?” 

“ Never—except Madame de la Chanterie, who, as you well 
know, reciprocates the love with which she inspires all her 
disciples—a love which I may dare to call divine. You must 
have seen for yourself that her life is our life, and ours hers ; that 
all our hearts are one. And though our pleasures are purely 
spiritual, they are none the less keen for that ; for all the forces 
of our nature are concentrated in this one life—that of the 
heart. Nor can it be otherwise, my young friend. Before 
women can appreciate our mental qualities, they must have 
ceased to consider the mere covering of flesh; and by that 
time they are old. Ah! great have been my sufferings!” 

“ And mine, also,” murmured the neophyte. 


PART IV. 

“Under the Empire,” continued the old man, his head 
bowed in meek contrition, “the State was not a very punctual 
paymaster. Its creditors were bound to provide against 
periodical suspensions in the payment of their dividends. 
From 1802 to 1814, not a week glided by but I laid my 
sorrows at Mongenod’s door ‘But for Mongenod, I said to 
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mysclf, ‘I might have had a wife to care for me. But for him 
I should not have been reduced to lead a life of privation,’ 
And yet sometimes the thought would occur to me, that 
perhaps he too, poor wretch, in his exile, might still be pursued 
by the ill luck which had dogged his heels at home, Well, 
one day in the year 1806, when I felt the load of my mis- 
fortunes more than usually oppressive, I wrote him a long, 
appealing Ietter. Tor three weary years, during which I built 
many a hope upon his expected reply, I waited; but I waited 
in vain. At length, as my prospects brightened and my income 
improved, I gradually grew reconciled to my lot. By the 
spring of 1814, I had saved some nine thousand francs, which I 
invested in the I'unds at 40, and thus secured a provision of 
sixteen hundred francs a year for my old age. Meanwhile, what 
with this, my clerkship in the Mont-de-Picté, where I had been 
promoted, and a salary of six hundred francs which M. Birotteau, 
the performer, gave me for keeping his books, I was doing 
pretty well. I took better lodgings, and lived in a somewhat 
more comfortable style. Meantime my duties at the. Mont-de- 
Picté had rendered me familiar with divers forms of misery. 
During the last twelve years I had been brought into daily 
contact with the suffering poor. On several occasions I had 
relieved them out of my own pocket, and it was with keen 
delight that I found that in two or three cases out of ten the 
aid I furnished proved effectual. This led me to reflect that 
we make a grand mistake in restricting our beneficence to the 
mere doling out of so much money, and that ‘charity, as it is 
commonly called, was often neither more nor less than a 
premium on crime. Thereupon I began to study the question 
of almsgiving. I was now fifty years of age, and my career 
was drawing to a close. ‘Of what use am I in the world ?’ 
I asked myself. ‘To whom am I to leave my money? When 
once I have filled my apartments with fine furniture, provided 
myself with a skilful cook, and comfortably settled myself for 
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the remainder of my days, how shall I manage to employ my 
time ?’ Thus was I led to devote myself to what I will venture 
to call the intelligent succour of the poor. It was impossible 
at my then time of life to emerge from my obscurity and 
embark on a new and brilliant career. ut it is never too late 
for a man to make himself useful. And proud enough I was, 
in good truth, of certain triumphs which I achieved in pursuing 
this humble path, in which I had found both an aim and an 
occupation, to say nothing of the refined enjoyments which 
spring from playing the part of Providence on a small scale.” 

“And now you are playing it on a large one?” said Godfrey 
interrogatively. 

“Ah! you want to know all about us at once,” said the old 
man. “ But you must wait. Well,’ continued he, after a short 
pause, “would you believe it? My limited ability to afford 
relief was continuously reminding me of Mongenod. ‘But for 
Mongenod,’ I would say to myself, ‘I could have done ever so 
much more. Ifa knave had not robbed me of fifteen hundred 
francs a year, I could have saved this or that poor family from 
ruin. Aye, and I would often say as much to those who had 
come to me for substantial aid and were obliged to depart with 
nothing but empty words of pity; whereupon they would join 
with me in cursing Mongenod. I blush to own that their 
maledictions afforded me great comfort. Thus matters stood, 
when one morning in January, 1816, my housekeeper bustles 
into my room and announces—whom do you think? Mon- 
genod, ‘Monsieur Mongenod ;’ and on looking up whom do I 
see her ushering into the room but the lovely woman—now a 
matron of thirty-six—whom I had seen in Mongenod’s garret ; 
in her train three fine children ; and behind them, Mongenod 
himself, no longer shabby, thin, and wan and old and careworn, 
but dressed in glossy clothes, and fresh and fat, and sleek and 
ruddy as a prebendary, and younger-looking than when he went 
away. He came forward, and threw himself into my arms ; 
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but finding no corresponding warmth of greeting on my part, 
he opened his lips for the first time to say, ‘Friend Alain, 
could I come sooner? Until last year all the ports were 
closed ; and when at length the seas were open to me, it took 
me months and months to realize my fortune, collect my out- 
standing debts, and wind up my accounts. Success has 
crowned my efforts. So long ago as 1806, when I received 
your letter, my affairs were in a flourishing condition ; and on 
the receipt of it I embarked there and then on board a Dutch 
vessel to bring you a small fortune with my own hands. But 
alas! in crossing the ocean we were captured by an English 
man-of-war, and I was carried off to Jamaica, whence I 
escaped by the merest accident. On getting back to New 
York, I found that during my absence my poor Charlotte here 
had been victimized by swindlers, in attempting to carry on my 
business. Thus I was compelled to make a fresh start. How- 
ever, here we are back again at last. From the way in which 
my children look at you, you may readily imagine that the 
name of their father’s and mother’s benefactor is not altogether 
strange to them.’ 

“No, indeed,’ chimed in his handsome wife. ‘ Not a single 
day has passed over our heads without some memory of you. 
Not a single profit have we made, but you had your share in it. 
We have all of us been looking forward to the day when we 
might present you with your fortune ; though we never flattered 
ourselves with the belief that this “tithe of the Lord” could ever 
discharge our debt of gratitude.’ As she ended, Madame Mon- 
genod handed me the magnificent little cash-box which now lies 
before you, and which contained a hundred and fifty thousand 
francs in notes. ‘You have had a hard time of it, I know, my 
poor Alain,’ continued Mongenod ; ‘but don’t suppose we were 
indifferent to your sufferings. On the contrary, we racked our 
brains in the endeavour to discover some means of sending you 
some money safely, but to no purpose. Now you were not 
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rich enough to find a wife—you told me so in your letter— 
but here is our eldest girl whom we have educated in the be- 
lief that she was to be your wife, and who has five hundred 
thousand francs for her portion.’ ‘God forbid that I should 
make her miserable for life,’ exclaimed I most fervently, look- 
ing at the girl, who was every whit as beautiful as her mother 
had been at the same age. ‘ Never fear, my pretty child,’ con- 
tinued I, drawing her to me and kissing her upon the forehead ; 
‘a man of fifty—and such an ugly man of fifty as I am—for a 
belle of seventeen? No, never!’ ‘Sir,’ said the child, ‘my 
father’s benefactor will never be ugly in my eyes.’ This pretty 
speech was uttered so spontaneously, and with so much simpli- 
city, that I felt that every word that had fallen from Mongenod’s 
lips was literally true. Thereupon I held out my hand to him, 
and we embraced each other anew. ‘ My friend, I have done 
you wrong, for I have often condemned and cursed you,’ I fal- 
tered. ‘You could not help it, Alain,’ replied he, while the 
colour mounted to his forehead. ‘You were unhappy, and I 
was the cause of your unhappiness.’ Then I went to my bureau, 
and gave him back his letter and the bill of exchange, cancelled. 

“Of course it ended in their breakfasting with me, and in my 
spending the rest of the day and going to the theatre in the 
evening with them—for Mongenod and his family were literally 
mad for the theatre. In the course of conversation, he told me 
of his intention to found a Parisian and North American Bank, 
the management of which he hoped eventually to leave to his 
eldest son, a fine lad of fifteen. Well, he founded the bank of 
Mongenod & Co., which, as you rightly surmised, is the bank 
of our ‘Order, and died in 1827, at the age of sixty-three. 
His daughter, whose portion he doubled before his death, mar- 
ried the Vicomte de Fontaine. The eldest son, whom you 
have seen, is still a bachelor and lives with his mother and his 
younger brother. He is universally acknowledged to be one of 
the ablest and most upright bankers in Paris. ’Tis but a short 
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time since that Madame Mongenod confessed to me, at last, 
that when I saw her with her head shaved, she had just sold 
her hair for twelve francs, in order that she and her husband 
might have something to eat. In return for the half-load of 
wood that I sent to her lodgings, she gives me twenty-four 
loads every year to be distributed among the poor.” 

“Well, now I can thoroughly understand your connection 
with the firm of Mongenod and Co.,” said Godfrey; “ but 
your fortune ?” 

“On the day after Mongenod’s return, I invested it in the 
Funds, and found myself master of an income of something 
like fifteen thousand francs a year. But the upshot of my 
‘act of folly’ had made a profound impression upon me. My 
friend had freely forgiven me the injustice which I had done him ; 
but I could not forgive myself. Thenceforth I resolved to 
about ten thousand francs 





devote every penny I could spare 
a year—to a wise and well-ordered system of charity ; and I 


was lucky enough, soon after I had formed this resolution, to 
be introduced to a Monsieur Pepinot, one of the judges of the 
Court of First Instance fres Ja Sezue, a sort of uncanonized 
saint who for fifteen years had played the part of father to the 
poor of the Quartier St. Marcel. It was with him, and the 
venerable vicar of Notre-Dame, and Madame de la Chanterie, 
that the idea of founding the good work in which we are now 
co-operating originated. We must thank the vicar for rendering 
us a more religious fraternity than we were at first. He it was 
who first taught us the necessity of being virtuous ourselves, if 
we wished to make others virtuous—the value, in fact, of 
preaching by example. The farther we have travelled along 
this road, the happier we have each and all of us become. 
Thus, then, it was repentance for having so cruelly misjudged 
the friend and companion of my boyhood that led me to con- 
secrate to the service of the poor the fortune which he had 
brought me, and which—large though it was beyond all pro- 
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portion to the original loan—I consented to accept without a 
protest ; feeling that the cause in which it was to be spent was 
a sufficient justification.” 

It was with a mind more than half made up to join the 
“Brethren of Consolation” that the neophyte had entered 
Monsieur Alain’s room that evening ; and the old man’s narra- 
tive, delivered, as it was, with a touching simplicity of tone 
and manner, confirmed Godfrey’s desire to enrol himself in 
this noble band of volunteers. 


PHILIP KENT. 
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The Evil Chance. 


i - OPES thick as beams that daze the sum 
Crowd back, as if to sacrifice ; 

And to me clings the only one | 

That hath withstood the lure of vice. 





“But what a hope is this! To cease 
From sin, this heart to purify: 
When heaven is near, to be at peace 
‘And spotless as a virgin die. 


‘“Love’s blushing fingers can invest 
The sinner in a snowy stole, 
And at the evil hour arrest 
The doom of a desponding soul. 





“Tet me avert the evil chance, 
And death elude who death deserve ! 
One touch may save, one holy glance 
Bid fortune from its purpose swerve. 


“ As she who touched the raiment’s hem 
Thwarted the hour and broke the day, 
So hope I my dire fate to stem 
And its hard judgments turn away.” 


So one, his soul’s estate a waste, 
By fetish wiles would fate elude, 

And, through some other, heavenward haste, 
By demon-conscience unpursued. 
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’Twas on a spot where still is found 
A flower once left in Eden’s care ; 

Where orient perfume all around 
Draws maiden beauty to its snare. 


’Twas there a maiden without guile 
Felt the drowsed hush upon her creep, 
And yielded it the unconscious smile 
That quivers but o’er virgin sleep. 


Sultry the noon, her drooping eyes 
Not in the roofless night-air close, 

Their darkness swims in silvery skies, 
And in that thought is her repose. 


““This is my need and this my hour,” 


He utters ; “in those lips I see 
The hem of virtue that has power 
To give me up its chastity.” 


On this he knelt and gently pressed 
His lips to hers; the deed was done : 
It gave no trouble to her rest, 
And by its virtue heaven he won. 


But served the traitorous kiss to shrive 
His hopes long withered ’neath a ban ? 
Doth thus his craving heart revive, 
Made whole as when his youth began ? 


When thus the leper casts his skin 
Can he the seamless raiment wear ? 

Can he that sacred garment win 

And all its virgin whiteness bear ? 
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Yet with that kiss into him flowed 
Emotions pure, as when a child 
His heart with holy fervour glowed, 

By fiercer passion undeficd. 


But as the maiden comes to wake 
A terror starts into her eyes 

That failed the films of sleep to break; 
The air is shrilling with her cries. 


“What have I done for depths of shame 
To whelm me thus? No vision crossed 
My sleep; o’er me no struggle came ; 
Yet my dear soul is ever lost!” 


Behold, no sooner had he sought 
Of her that virtue, heavenly pure, 
Than was her soul to misery wrought ; 
And sinless, left to sin endure. 


So strange is sin to sanctity— 

As though some poison-herb had clung 
To her scorched lips, her plaintive cry 

Is from a soul in penance wrung. 


Long, in appealing, piercing tone 

As if to stay some savage hand, 
Did her infected spirit moan 

As deeper sank the sorcerous brand. 


Into his death she fell: she took 
Its image with its absent thought; 

She gazed as with an inward look 

That but her stolen spirit sought. 
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Murmurs escaped her shallow breath, 
But ere they broke were frenzy-foiled ; 

Yet watched she, held down in his death 
Whose secret fetters o’er her coiled. 


Sin ceased his spirit to devour 
Since his polluted mouth had clung 
To her pure lips; yet comes the hour 
When o’er her deathly face he hung. 


Her glance, steeped in the sorcerous charm 
That held her, now her turn avails: 
Impelled by all its power of harm, 
That evil gaze o’er him prevails. 


Their fates so meet; her hopeless eyes 
Kindle to scorn, her lips dispart, 

When, lo! his sin that in her lies 
Leaves her, and festers at his heart. 


The evil look, given but to smite, 
Returns on him the fate he fled ; 

It passes from her with its blight ; 
Her gentle eyes are on the dead. 








THOS. GORDON HAKE, 
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“ Much-a-Wanted.” 


HE sun of an Italian September was shining in broad yellow 
splendour on Ancona—shining on the city, on its tawny 
background of hills, and on the shimmering spread of the 
Adriatic at its feet. But for all the sunshine, the city was not 
cheerful. The narrow streets were deserted by ordinary way- 
farers, shops were shut, sometimes a wan face peeped furtively 
from a half-opened casement. The churches were turned from 
their normal purposes to those of hospitals. Sant’ Agostino, 
near the Piazza del Teatro, was assigned to one set of patients ; 
even the transepts and aisles of the Duomo, on the top of the 
Monte Ciriaco, were converted into wards and lined with rows of 
beds. 

It was not that a pestilence brooded over the place, but some- 
thing worse, much worse. 

Unfortunate Ancona, the scene of so many pages of strife 
written by Greeks, Lombards, and Saracens, by the troops of 
Barbarossa and of others, was undergoing its latest bombard- 
ment on this September day of 1860. Since the opening of 
the century it had changed its masters four times: now it was 
about to change them anew. 

An army-corps, commanded by the Sardinian general, Cial- 
dini, was encamped outside the advanced works, and had planted 
batteries which sent projectiles hissing and screaming not only 
over the ramparts and citadel, but into the heart of the thickly 
peopled city; and the fleet of the Sardinian admiral, Persano, 
was steaming to and fro outside the harbour, and occasionally 
joining in the work of destruction by pitching a heavy missile 
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into the Lazaretto, (occupied as a barracks), or against the 
masonry of the Mole. De la Moriciére, the general to whom 
Abd-el-Kader had surrendered, and who had driven the Red 
Republicans of Paris from the left bank of the Seine in the June 
of 1848, was “holding the fort” for Pio Nono. He had es- 
caped but a few days previously from the disaster of Castelfi- 
dardo with a troop of light dragoons, and was battling stubbornly 
against odds which forbade the chance of success. He had not 


much faith in his Swiss—they were purely and simply merce- 
naries; the Italians at his disposal were neither unquestionably 


loyal nor of the stuff of which heroes are made; the only men 
he had beyend his own small ring of French Legitimists—his 
personal followers so to speak—on whose courage and fidelity 
he could depend were the Irish and the Austrians. The former, 
the Battaglione di San Patrizio, were in the citadel and the 
environing entrenched camp; the latter, being more seasoned and 
better armed, were assigned to the approaches of the beleaguered 
stronghold. The inhabitants of Ancona were by no means all 
well affected, but the one sentiment in which they were unani- 
mous was the hope that it might soon end—for all were in a 
mortal fright. The roar of artillery, the bursting of shells, the 
collapse of shattered walls, bugle-blasts, drum-beats, the tramp 
of armed men, the crepitation of the hoofs of cantering chargers 
on the hard pavements, were frequent, and now and again rose 
a shriek of terror, or an alarm of fire. But the inhabitants 
took care to keep away these sounds as much as possible; they 
cowered in dark cellars, and prayed and cursed, and played 
mora, and helped to make each other uncomfortable by the 
contagion of an abject poltroonery. 

On the spacious sloping piazza in front of the Cathedral, 
where the market used to be held, the main-guard was posted, 
and a pair of jdgers paced backward and forward with the 
stolidity of Germans between their sentry-boxes. Suddenly 
they halted, raised a cry, the meaning of which I could not 
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grasp, and the guard turned out. I could see no visiting officer, 
and was lost in conjecture when I noticed an ambulance party 
with a stretcher moving slowly downwards by the road leading 
from the citadel. A blue great coat outlined a figure on the 
stretcher ; one of the legs cased in red trowsers was lumpy with 
bandages, through which the blood oozed, but the face of the 
sufferer was screened from observation and from the fierce noon 
glare of the sun by a strip of linen. The party came to a standstill 
opposite the post of the sentries ; the guard presented arms, the 
officer lowered his sword, the bugle blew thrice a weird melan- 
choly wail of notes, and the stretcher-bearers resumed their 
careful slow march. 

This, I heard, was a usage borrowed from chivalrous times, 
and was intended as a compliment ; but I could not help think- 
it a cruelty to the poor wounded wretch whose recovery the 
delay of a minute might imperil. 

I went up to the party and asked who was the last victim of 
the war they were carrying. 

“A countryman of yours,” was the answer. 

I gently lifted the strip of linen, and recognized in the suf- 
ferer a youngster from Sligo, of some nineteen years, the only 
son of his mother, who had joined the Papal service through 
motives of the most sincere faith and devotedness, To his aged 
parent, in her humble Connaught cabin, he had sent the twenty 
scudi he had received as bounty. Andy was his Christian name 
—I never heard that of his family ; but he usually went by the 
nickname of “ Much-a-Wanted.” This originated from a habit 
he had of using the phrase on all occasions, suitable and un- 
suitable. If it came on to rain, Andy would say, “ Much-a- 
wanted ;” if maccaroni, which the Irishmen unaccountably dis- 
liked, were served up from the dinner-boiler, he met it with the 
same exclamation ; if he got a newspaper from home, or won 
a messo-baioccho at pitch-and-toss, it was alike. All were 
“much-a-wanted.” Verily, I believe if he had been sent to 
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the cells on a false charge, the philosophic Andy would have 
consoled himself with the cheery reflection that it was “much- 
a-wanted.” 

On inquiry I discovered he had come in for his fate char- 
acteristically. While they had been preparing the mid-day 
meal for his company, the cook complained of a scarcity of 
water. The path to the draw-well was in the direct line of a 
terrible fire ; it was positively furrowed with ripping segments 
of shell. Instead of ordering the men on fatigue duty (whose 
actual business it was) to go, volunteers were asked for, and 
Andy and a comrade stepped forward and undertook to fetch a 
bucket. Hardly had they started into the open on their hazard- 
ous errand, when a shell exploded almost at their feet, knocking 
them over like ninepins, and sending the fragments of the bucket 
whizzing in splintered chips far asunder, Andy’s comrade was hit 
on the sole of the foot, and broke into a bellow of pain. It was 
no want of fortitude; the torment must have been insupportable. 
The network of sinew and muscles in that most delicately 
formed portion of the human framework was torn through, and 
the dirty leather of the shoe was forced into the flesh, and there 
was an ugly circle of jagged spokes around like the star-fractures 
made by a stone flung through a pane of glass. Andy’s right 
leg was shattered a few inches above the knee, and hung on by 
a shred of skin; the shock must have deprived him of sensa- 
tion, and the rapid gush of blood caused a merciful swoon 
The hemorrhage was stopped by a surgeon on the spot, and a 
dose of brandy poured down his throat. As he recovered his 
speech he murmurmed in a dazed way his old catch-words 
“much-a-wanted.”, | 

While I was learning these particulars, the pathetic little 
procession was climbing towards the hospital of St. John of 
God, where the most accomplished of our staff of surgeons 
were in waiting to perform serious operations, and the zealous 
brothers of the institution—a sort of anticipatory Red Cross 
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order—were on the constant watch to supply all that science, 
good nursing and the beautiful compassion of religion could 
suggest for the benefit of the afflicted. 

On the ground floor the operating-room was situated, and 
thither the party bore their pale-faced, perspiring, still burden. 
I followed, thinking I might be of use as I understood Italian ; 
and, in any case, when the sufferer returned to consciousness it 
might be some comfort to him to have the face of one he knew 
by his pallet. It was promptly decided that the leg should be 
amputated at the thigh, and as the surgeons, with workmanlike 
coolness, proceeded with their grim preliminaries, the pain 
awoke Andy to his situation. And yet not quite. By the 
wild unrest of his eyes and the working of his features, it was 
plain that he was in the throes of acute agony; he felt it, but 
he could not tell why or wherefore it was. He knew too 
keenly where the seat of pain was, but he could not divine the 
exact injury he had sustained, and strove almost frantically to 
rise so as to obtain a view of his lower extremities. He caught 
sight of me, and besought me to lift him. I laid my hand on 
his forehead and tried to pacify him, but in vain. He sank 
back with a moan that went to my very marrow. While he lay 
thus as if in the coma of prostration, I asked quietly if they did 
not propose to administer chloroform, but they shook their 
heads and said they had none to spare except for officers. I 
insisted that the boy would die under the knife unless he had 
something to numb his sensibility, and at the moment he 
opened wide his eyes, and, with a look of pleading which I can 
never forget, gasped— 

“Gracious God! How I burn. Take me out and shoot 
me.” 

Then, in a sharp shout of entreaty as if wrung by a stronger 
spasm than before— 

“If you're friends, if you’re men, you'll put me out of pain.” 

The surgeon-major at last relented and nodded to an aide, 
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who administered the chloroform. Quickly and skilfully the 
operation was performed, and when the patient came back to 
things of the world he lay in a ward on the same floor, a cradle 
over the stump to avert the risk of haemorrhage from the 
dressings being disturbed. He was very feeble and languid, 
and spoke like one in a trance. 

“Do you feel better after your sleep, Andy ?” 

“ Yes, thank you ; *twas much-a-wanted. But my feet are 
very cold.” 

His feet! Then he knew nothing of what had occurred ; 
that he was no longer as others, but maimed in his youth, 
destined to go through life a cripple—if he ever rose from his 
bed. 

“ Put more covers over me,” he besought. 

He got a stimulating cordial from one of the brothers who 
specially charged himself with his guardianship, and I passed 
through some of the remaining wards on my way out. Those 
who were the least querulous appeared to be the very men who 
were most grievously wounded, perhaps they were too spent 
to sigh ; those who were loudest in their yells of anguish— 
there is no other word—were a number of unfortunates who 
had their flesh scorched and shrivelled by the blow-up of a 
magazine. It is as trying to hear a strong man yell with 
anguish as to see a strong man shed tears. Here and there a 
lighted taper was placed at the foot of a bed, and the white 
sheet drawn over the mute and motionless occupant told its 
own story. 

The next forenoon I visited Andy. He was weak but 
sprightly, and still unconscious of his great loss. He asked 
me how we were getting on, and when we should have the 
enemy beaten, for he could distinctly hear the whistling of 
shells and the repercussion of the booming of the big guns. 

On the following day there was a change in him for the 
worse. There were two reasons to explain it; a shell had 
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fallen on the roof of the hospital and crashed into one of the 
wards of the upper storey, where it burst. This naturally caused 
a fearful commotion, and fevered and mutilated patients had 
started from their beds in panic and crouched in the corridors 
ind on the staircases. But, to my thinking, the alteration in 
Andy’s condition was to be traced rather to another accident. 
He had learned the extent of his misfortune. A rough, good- 
natured comrade who had snatched time for a friendly call had 
blurted it out. 

“Keep up your spirits, my hearty, you won’t be the first lad 
to hobble through life on a timber-peg !” 

The poor fellow turned a ghastly white, gazed around him 
in a scared, vacant manner—so the brother told me—and asked 
with dry, tremulous lips for a drink of water. Afterwards he 
had dozed into a delirious slumber. In his ravings he fancied 
he was on a lone and dangerous post in advance of our lines, 
and that his officer had forgotten him. 

“I’m perishin’ wid the cowld,” he peevishly muttered, “ and 
no sign o’ the relief. Ten hours on sentry; I give them ten 
minutes more. If they don’t come, I'll go.” 

Then there must have been a struggle in his harassed brain 
between duty and the sense that he had been neglected. 

“No,” he continued. “Desertion before the inamy— 
disgrace! Can't do that. As I’m here, I'll see it out. I wish 
the relief would come.” 

And then the poor crazed youth went through the motions 
of slapping his hands across his breast to quicken the circula- 
tion, and began humming the air of “ The Pretty Maid Milking 
her Cow.” | 

By degrees the motion of his hands slackened, his voice grew 
fainter, he turned his head on one side, and dropped into a 
deep, calm sleep. 

Duty took me elsewhere, but I returned in a few hours. 
As I stole up to the bedside the patient was awake and looked 
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brighter and better than before. It was the blazing of the 


wick before the candle expires. 

“He has had a lucid interval,’ whispered the brother, “and 
was so meek and patient that it made me weep. But he is 
delirious again—still yearning for that relief.” 

At the instant the sunset flame shooting through a window 
burnished the suffcrer’s face until it looked like that of some 
waxen image with a halo; by a powerful effort he propped the 
upper portion of his body on his left elbow, raised his right 
arm in salute, and cried — 

“Hurrah! I saw the sunlight on yer bay’nets, boys. Andy 
wouldn’t lave his post. But whisper, sargent, ye were much-a- 
wanted, much-a-wanted !” 

And with a glad laugh the boy-soldier fell back. 

There was a thin crimson streak upon the pillow. The 
relief had, indeed, come at last. 


JOHN AUGUSTUS O’SHEA. 
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Reviews and Views. 


T would be a pity that the pessimism of some of our litera- 
ture should ever affect the rhymes of children. We have 
detected the tendency here and there; but we would remind 
authors that, whatever the provocation which we may find in 
“the sorry scheme of things entire,” we are all bound to keep 
our tempers in the nursery. Also that it is a wrong to children 
to make a piquant antithesis of baby-rhymes and “obstinate 
questionings ;” it is using their innocence for effect and point. 
Mr. R. L. Stevenson, however, has happily no quarrel with 
destiny. The note of his “Child’s Garden of Verses ” (Long- 
mans, Green & Co.), is that of a natural joyousness and grati- 
tude ; the little drifting réverzes of childhood are brought every 
now and then to anchor, as it were, by some practical bit of 
happiness such as this :— 
It is very nice to think 
The world is full of meat and drink, 


With little children saying grace 
In every Christian kind of place. 


Or this, more significant and large, but quite as simple :— 


The world is so full of all manner of things, 
I am sure we should all be as happy as kings. 


One section of the little volume is devoted to “The Child 


Alone,” in which the author shows the child’s mind as it is when 
it is in no way displayed. Without a touch of consciousness 
or deliberation the little meditations move fitfully, and we know 
not how even a poet’s memory and sympathy have rendered 
them with such exquisite truth. There is an instance of this 
in “The Land of the Story Books,” with its picture of the land- 
scape of the child’s fancy, “ behind the sofa-back,” and of all the 
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things that happen in the starry solitudes there, by the pools 
where the lions drink, and in the fire-lit camps, while the 
parents sit “and do not play at anything.” Sometimes the 
force of the author’s imagination gives an almost mystical 
charm to his subtle, simple lines. But among the most beauti- 
ful things in this incomparable little volume are the verses of 
the dedication “To Alison Cunningham, from her Boy.” 

For the long nights you lay awake 

And watched for my unworthy sake ; 

For your most comfortable hand 

That led me through the uneven land ; 


For all the story-books you read ; 


For all the pains you comforted ; 
#* e # + 


My second Mother, my first Wife, 
The angel of my infant life— 

From the sick child, now well and old, 
Take, nurse, the little book you hold. 


This is a form of human gratitude not common among boys 
grown old ; but, as we have said, a gay and tender gratitude is 
eminently chacteristic of the author’s spirit. 





Another book of brilliant and exquisite verse is the Rev. 
Frederick Langbridge’s “Sent Back by the Angels” (Leeds: J. 
S. Fletcher & Co.) The title has a quasi-sickly suggestion (the 
angels being so very generally treated in sickly poetry), which 
does injustice to a thoroughly sound book. Most of the ballads 
which compose it—all that deal with the life of the poor—are 
written in the English that is spoken on the Staffordshire fringe 
of Birmingham—a speech not marked enough to be called a 
dialect, and not rendered by the author with “laborious phone- 
ticism.” He says rightly that this common talk of the middle 
of England is hardly capable of systematic representation. “Its 
h, for example, is absolutely fluctuating and errant. As a rule, 
people use it as they do pepper, sprinkling it more or less 
plentifully according to individual taste, and with no sense of 
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responsibility.” The reader then has no strange spelling to fear 
in reading these songs of true pathos and honest humour, songs 
in which the writer has inevitably put the stories of his men 
and women into clearer feeling and more definite phrase than 
they could use themselves, just as he has put them into rhyme ; 
but which are evidently studied from the very facts and words 
of the people. Drink and the death of children, simple love 
and the humours of bashful courtship, quarrels of husband and 
wife over the serious question of beef or goose for Christmas 
are among the motives for the stories told, and in every case 
the author’s intention “makes for righteousness” most definitely, 
though without obtrusiveness. 





At times Mr. Langbridge has courage to treat a kind of life 
socially somewhat higher than the cottagers’—artistically, infi- 
nitely more hopeless—as when he tells in a ballad, not in dialect, 
of the love and constancy of one Samuel Green :— 


Yes, Samuel Green is my hero’s name— 

A sadly prosaic name, in truth ; 
Yet hardly a better might justice claim 

For one who was quite a prosaic youth. 

x #* % # 

Of thoroughly commonplace aspect too— 

Snub nose, red whiskers, and light blue eyes ; 
Favouring vigour of form and hue 

In the outward matter of pants and ties. 
You know the type—on each tramway car 
You may see it sucking its cheap cigar ; 
At every tavern with killing leer 
It asks the barmaid for bitter beer. 
You know the type—it is amply rife ; 

Its standard of taste is the Monstrous Dance; 
Its crown of glory and goal in life 

Is to win a ballet-girl’s wink or glance; 
Its h’s are scant and its oaths are thick; 
Its spirited garments are got on tick. 


But poor Samuel is not like his kind, in spite of his conditions, 
and his story is a noble one. The gay and musical ballad, 
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“The Demon of the Pit,” with its simple yet fantastic tender- 
ness, its swing and ring and perfect felicity of rhythm, will be 
recognized as having first appeared in MERRY ENGLAND. 





A propos, we have the opportunity of recording the success 
‘of two others of our writers—Mr. Hubert Hall, who has just 
published the first volume of his valuable “ History of the 
Custom Revenue in England ” (Elliot Stock), and whose “Legend 
of Furness Abbey” will be remembered by our readers ; also 
Miss Billington, who has made an essay in birthday books very 
different in quality from the usual foolish little volumes, the com- 
pilers of which seldom know how to use even their scissors with 
ordinary intelligence. Miss Billington kas admirably arranged the 
best spiritual thoughts from the writings of Gordon into a 
record of interior experience seldom equalled in its fervour and 


truth, 





Last month we printed some account of General Gordon’s 
devotion to Cardinal Newman’s “Dream of Gerontius;” but it is 
well known that one book was dearer to him than all others which 
have come from uninspired hands. The “Imitation of Christ” 
was the favourite book also of a very different sort of person, 


whose name has just been brought before the public in a rather, 


unexpected quarter, in connection with an impending process 
of canonization—Maria Cristina, daughter of Victor Emmanuel I. 
of Sardinia, and wife of Ferdinand II. of Naples. Born in 
1812, this royal lady, whose name is about to make the difficult 
transition from the “Almanach de Gotha” into the Calendar of the 
Church, had a childhood of some vicissitude, and a girlhood of 
many wanderings. Driven from his throne by revolutions, her 
father died in 1824, and she soon afterwards lost her mother, 
passing under the not very appropriate guardianship of her 
kinsman, Charles Albert. At fifteen, the question of marriage 
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was importunately forced upon her. For some time she was 


inflexible ; and all in vain her relations urged the suit of Fer- 
dinand II. of Naples, better known to Englishmen as King 
Bomba. The young King had fallen so romantically in love 
with the sweet blue-eyed girl he met at the great Jubilee in 
1825, that legends relate he sent a vessel to cruise off Genoa 
and carry her away. One day, however, she expressed her 
readiness no accept him. Her Jesuit director had pointed out 
to her that the path of duty led to the throne and not the cloister. 
His Society had already fostered the marriage of another 
of the sisters, the Empress of Austria, who died only last year 
in the grim solitude of the Hradschin at Prague. On the 
morning the contract was to be signed, Maria Cristina, after 
giving way to the tears her resolution cost her, went to meet 
her betrothed—and her fate. The marriage was celebrated 
very simply in November 1832, and the young couple sailed 
at once to their home on the Bay of Naples. 





Among the titles of Queen Victoria to the gratitude of pos- 
terity, not the least will be that she has broken through old 
traditions, and opened a way to “love in marriage” for the 
daughters of kings. We sympathize with the poor, and natu- 
rally enough, as we have them among us, and see their patience 
and wearying struggle for existence every day. But the moral 
sufferings of women of royal houses who have been sacrificed 
to State policy are even more deserving of pity. We have had 
a “Vision of Fair Women,” what poet will call up one of Royal 
Martyrs? The lovely princesses of Piedmont, Maria Cristina’s 
sisters, were unhappy wives. They exchanged the pax duro of 
exile for a gilded slavery, and in the Dukes of Modena and 
Parma and the half-witted Emperor Ferdinand, found husbands 
whose moral or mental qualities were only conspicuous by their 
absence. Maria Cristina had even more to endure when a 
delicate flower was transplanted from its shelter to the rough 
wooing of the north wind. In a letter to Victor Emmanuel, 
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published not long ago, after balancing the arguments for and 
against the marriage of another victim (the Princess Clotilde) 
Cavour recalled to him the martyrdom of the gentle queen. 
She was but one, however, of the weak women who have always 
gone to the wall whenever State interests were concerned. 
They have often envied the peasant toiling for her daily bread. 
“T should have been happier,” wrote her sister, the Empress, 
“as a poor obscure woman with a husband I could love, and 
rosy children round me, than as the wife of a Kaiser.” 





But “la Santa,” as people loved to call the young Queen of 
the two Sicilies, did not shrink from mixing in the world. 
Naturally fond of dancing, she never scrupled to show her taste 
for it at the State balls, and always accompanied the King to 
the theatre. Indirectly, however, she was continually endeavour- 
ing to raise the standard of morality in the Courtandcity. To 
the poor her charity was only limited by her means, and hos- 
pitals and schools sprang up under her fostering care. When 
she saw that the labouring classes might be helped by develop- 
ing manufactures, she devoted her energies to the revival of the 
silk trade. The people soon recognized a friend in her. She 
was paying a visit one evening privately to the well-known 
chapel on the summit of Monte Pellegrino. On hearing the 
news twenty thousand men turned out with torches to escort 
her down the mountain back to Palermo. It was at the end 
of 1835. After three years of married life she was expecting 
tobe a mother. But her health was already failing, and the © 
presentiment of coming death was upon her. She wrote a 
last farewell to her sisters from Portici. “I am going to 
Naples,” were her words to the Duchess of Parma, “to give 
birth to my firstborn, and it will cost my life.” And to the 
Empress, ‘“‘ Before I die I want to leave you what I set most 
store on—our father’s drawings.” 
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On January 16, 1836, a prince was born in rejoicing Naples. 
London and Paris know him as Francis II., one of the many 
Rois en éxii whose thrones and kingdoms have melted into thin 
air. To give hima Christian welcome the glad mother signed 
a deed on her sickbed to provide for the education of fifty 
orphans. When a few days later the people heard their bene- 


factress lay at the point of death, the whole city was moved, 


and weeping crowds besieged the churches. Meanwhile, Maria 


Cristina was saying farewell to life at three-and-twenty, with 
smiles instead of tears. By turns she covered her infant with 
kisses as she called down a mother’s blessings on his head, or 
found words of comfort for her husband, or repeated the acts 
of faith and hope for the dying. On the morning of the 31st 
the Sardinian fleet was signalled, bringing her country’s con- 
gratulations to her over the sunlit bay. They arrived too late. 
The vessels were nearing Posilipo as the gentle Queen passed 
to her rest in a kingdom where crowns are no longer lined with 


thorns. But her memory lingers among those who loved her 


—the veneration they offer her now receiving the official sanc- 
tion of the Pontiff; and here in England it is an Anglican 
writer in the Guardian who has just paid her the homage 
of gentle and discriminating praise. “Blessed are the meek, 


for they shall inherit the earth.” 
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absolutely necessary both for the temporal and spiritual welfare of these children. 
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month also for the Annual Subscribers. 
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eight have already appeared, namely: ‘‘ COURAGE,” ‘* CONSISTENCY,”’ ‘* Honour,” 
‘*Gossip,” “VANITY,” ‘* POPULARITY,” ‘‘ SELFISHNESS,” ‘*THE FourtTu 


ESTATE,” and ‘* PRIDE.” 


Volumes I,, II., III. and IV, are sold together or separately, price 7s. 6d. each, 
with large discount allowed in the case of Parish Libraries and Schools. 





‘‘MERRY ENGLAND” is sent Post Free, to Subscribers for 12s. per Annum, 
payable in advance to JOHN SINKINS at the Office : 


43 ESSEX STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 
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4 MERRY ENGLAND ADVERTISER. 





“ Careful to kecp the Unity of the Spirit in the Bond of Peace.” 





THE 


WEEKLY REGISTER 


A CATHOLIC FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 


‘ 

“(1s UNDOUBTEDLY THE MosT _ ) ( THE MODEL OF WHAT A CATHOLIC 
[ 7 ae = a) 

PUBLIC*SPIRITED OF OUR PAPERS.” ) ( JOURNAL OUGHT TO BE. 





HE WEEKLY REGISTER, ever since its establishment by Mr. HENRY 
WILBERFORCE, nearly forty years ago, has fought, under the White and Yellow 

flag, the winning battle of the Catholic Religion. But it is not so long since the in- 
crease of the Faith and of the reading public has enabled the Proprietors to make its 
pages at once an effective and a pleasant antidote to the poison of the Protestant Press. 


The paper has an individuality of its own. Other Catholic organs have merits 
for which we are ready to bespeak a large recognition. But the claim of the 
WEEKLY REGISTER is that it publishes, week by week, A LARGER AMOUNT OF 
CATHOLIC NEWS OF PUBLIC IMPORTANCE than can be elsewhere obtained. Even 
where other papers are taken, the WEEKLY REGISTER on this account is ever 
welcome. Thus, in addition to the full chronicle of intelligence ‘‘From the 
Dioceses’ and ‘‘From the Colleges and Schools”—a department placed under the 
guidance of one of the first educational authorities of the day—there is published a 
complete and attractive record of all the doings of Catholics in the social, political, 
literary and artistic world, constituting the REGISTER a welcome substitute in our 
cultivated families for the promiscuous secular journals of the day. 


To this end the best available journalistic talent has been obtained ; and some- 
thing more than a temporary value will, it is hoped, be attached to pages con- 
taining contributions from writers who have already won high places in the literary 


world. 


On lines laid down by the CARDINAL ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER, and 
frequently enforced in leading articles by his own pen in its columns, the REGISTER 
has striven to foster amity between the Catholics of different nationalities and of 
all classes. The DUBLIN LETTER, contributed by Miss RosA MULHOLLAND, is 
unique in interest and authenticity among the Special Correspondence published in 
England by either the daily or weekly Press. For the ROMAN LETTER a similar 
supremacy may be fairly claimed. 


In the important matter of price, regard has been had to the fact that the 
Catholic body, though not rich, is always ready to spend what it has upon its 
own. It is not probable that persons spending sixpences freely on secular papers, 
should refuse to give more than a copper in endowment of the literary skill now 
more than ever needed to defend all that is precious to them. But by fixing a 
happy medium of price, and by forwarding each issue without charge for postage, 
the Proprietors of the REGISTER have kept two objects in view—namely, a large 
and unrestricted circulation on the one hand, and on the other the production 
of a paper which in literary efficiency and wealth of news should be second to none. 


For Subscription Rates see next page. 
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NEW CHURCH AT EXETER. 
(From the Design of MR. LEONARD STOKES.) 
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SIXTH EDITION: WITH A POSTSCRIPT. 
ONE SHILLING—POST FREE. | 


WE CATHOLICS! 





BOOS 0080000000800O 


* 
I. CRITICAL CATHOLICS. III. CONCERNING THE LAITY. re 
II. CONCERNING THE CLERGY. | IV. PULL TOGETHER. 





PLAN OF CONTENTS. 


CLERGY.—Discretion of —Courage of —Attainments of —Sermons of—Social a 
Status of— By: 

LAITY.—Love of Obscurity among—Common Bonds between—Numbers of— 
Distinction of—Plea for Esprit de corps among— 

NAMES mentioned as Illustrating the Argument of the Pamphlet include :—The 
A’Becketts, Lord Acton, Mr. Allies, Miss M. Anderson, Mr. T. Arnold, Lord 
Arundell, Mr. Aspinall, Q.C., Mr. W. Austin, Judge Bagshawe, Q.C., Prof. Barff, 
Rev. Dr. Barry, Lord Beaumont, Mr. E. Ingress Bell, Mme. Belloc, Mrs. Bishop, 
Mrs. Vernon Blackburn, Mr. Hunter Blair, Mr. Wilfrid S. Blunt, Lady Anne 
Blunt, Mr. James Britten, Lord Braye, Mr. F. C. Burnand, Lord Bury, Marquis 
of Bute, Colonel Butler, C.B., A.D.C., Mrs. Butler, Miss A. Clerke, Miss 
E. M. Clerke, Father Collins, Mr. Thompson Cooper, Sir C. Clifford, Sir C. 
Constable, Colonel Coveney, Mr. John G. Cox, Sir John Day, Mr. Devas, Lieut. 
Rudolph De Lisle, R.N., Mr. Aubrey De Vere, General Mark Dillon, C.B., 
General Dormer, Mr. Richard Dowling, Mr. Richard Doyle, Mr. J. C. Earle, 
Judge Ellison, Lord Emly, Mr. Farren, Lord Fitzgerald, Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, 
Colonel Furse, Monsignor Gilbert, Mr. C. Halle, Mr. Harting, Miss Alice 
Havers, Mr. Napier Hemy, Sir J. Pope Hennessy, Father Henry, Sir A. Herbert, 
Mr. Herbert, R.A., Lady Herbert of Lea, Mrs. Cashel Hoey, Earl of Kenmare, 
Nun of Kenmare, Mr. Charles Kent, Mrs. Algernon Kingsford, M.D., Sir John 
Lambert, Miss A. Lamert, Mr. O. Lambert, Judge Leonard, Mr. W. S. Lilly, 
Mrs, Lynch, Lieut. Mackenzie, Mr. Frank Marshall, Mr. Maskell, Sir J. Mathew, 
Mr. H. Matthews, Q.C., Judge Meynell, Mrs. Wilfrid Meynell, Mr, Richard 
Mills, Prof. Mivart, F.R.S., Miss Rosa Mulholland, Mr. Murphy, Q.C., Cardinal 
Newman, Dr. Nichols, Duke of Norfolk, E.M., Edmond O’Donovan, Mr. Ae 
O’Brien, Rev. Dr. O’Reilly, Brother Oswald, O.S.B., Mr. H. N. Oxenham, Mrs. 2 
Parr, Mr. Coventry Patmore, Father Perry, S.J., Lord Petre, Colonel Prendergast, . 
Mr. J. H. Pollen, Frank Power, Miss A. A. Procter, Mr. Pugin, Mr. Page Renouf, 
Marquis of Ripon, Mr. C. Russell, Q.C., M.P., Mr. Santley, Mr. Clement Scott, 
Mr. Orby Shipley, Arthur Sketchley, Mr. S. N. Stokes, Mr. Adrian Stokes, 
Judge Stonor, Rev. Sir J. Swale, Bart., ‘‘ Theo Gift,”” Mr. E. Healy Thompson, 
Mr. Tracy Turnerelli, Vaughan Family, Mr. Wilfrid Ward, Mr. E. Walford, 
Weld Family, Sir Frederick Weld, Mr. Bernard Whelan, Miss Agnes Zimmerman, 


and 





THE CARDINAL ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. 


** Written in a brilliant style, with a vein of humour running through it, it has at the same time 
a very definite and serious purpose. We fancy this geen may work a permanent good by bringing 
back into the ranks of Catholic life something of the warmth natural to the sense of nearness and 
belonging.’”— 7adlet. 

** A refreshing pamphlet.’’—MMoth. 

** A very spirited pamphlet.”—Jrisk Monthly. 





BURNS AND OATES, 
28, ORCHARD STREET, LONDON, W. 



























BEST QUALITY ONLY, 


‘DELIVERED FREE, BAGS INCLUDED, 
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Magnum Bonums, Champions and Regents, 
| 112Ibs. for 5s. 6d. 
_ Specially Sorted. Pay on Delivery. 





_——) 


TESTIMONIALS. 


~The Court Circular, Feb, 16, 1884, says:—‘J. H, Kenny & Co, merit 
universal patronage for their valuable system of business,” 
---*> Phe Freemason, Sept. 27, 1884, says :—“ We recommend householders to try, 
J. H. Kenny & Co,, who, we know, will give them good value for their money.” 
The City Press, Sept. 3, 1884, says:— J. H, Kenny, & Co, have @. good and 
advantageous system of supplying potatoes in 112Ib. sacks.” | 
' The Sunday Times, July. 6, 1884, says :—**By the means of J. H. Kenny-& Co.’s, 
stem. buyers. not only: hives the po tc of the supply of goods of a uniform 
quality, but they obtain an. advantage as regards. cost never, before brought within 
the reach of the ordinary householder,” 
The Freemason’s Chronicle, Nov. 8,°%884, says:—‘‘ This firm, J. H. Kenny 
& Co., well deserves public patronage, not only in respect of the quality of what 
they: sell, but.also for the. promptitude and attention with which they meet the wishes 
of their customers.” : 
The People, July 13, 1884, says:—"*J. H. Kenny & Co, supply a uniformly 
good article at a remarkably low rate.’® : | 
Phe South London Observer, July 26, 1884, says:— We should advise our 
readers to order some potatoes of J. H. Kenny & Co., and thus judge for themselves 
as to their superiority.” 
The Citizen, October 11, 1884, says:— J. H. Kenny & Co. supply the best 
potatoes at half the usual prices.” | 


The Caterer, &c.. Gazette, October 25, 1884, says :—‘* Caterers and others whose 
consumption is large will appreciate the saving in price obtainable by- purchasing 
from J. H. Kenny & Co.” . 


Blue Ribbon Chronicle, Nov. 8, 1884, says:—“ J. H. Kenny & Co. are sup- 
plying splendid ‘Magnum Bonums’ at extremely low prices. We recommend 
those of our readers who study economy to.send an order without delay.” 


And numerous other Papers, which will be forwarded on application to 


J. H. KENNY & CO., 
4 Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 


BS!! POTATOES! POTATOES! 
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PERRY. & CO's . 


KEYLESS 


Sporting. Watch 


Nickel, 216, ; ; i Ses om, ‘Nickel, 25s.; 
_ Bilver, 30s. ; Gold, £5 5s. 
KE YLESS SPORTING. WA TCH 
(IN (NICKEL CASE). ~ 


This Watch is the Best and Cheapést in 1 the . 
Market. It is a RELIABLE TIMEKEEPER, 
_ Horizontal Movement, Jewelled, and well finished, 
Crystal Glass. Inyaluable for Riding, Boating; 
Cricketing, &e., as also for School boys’ wear. 


PERRY: o CO. (Limited), 
STEEL. “PEN MAKERS 


18, 19, & 20, Holborn Viaduct, London. 





SEASONABLE ‘DELICACY. WITH STEWED FRUIT; 


BROWN & POLSON'S CORN FLOUR 


‘BLANC. MANGE, CUSTARD, OR -BAKED PUDDING. 


NOTE —Unlike many ather. 3 Fictirs; this baie the. name of its Manufac 
turers, who Offer'the guarantee of their long- carepheted reputation for its 
uniformly: superior quality. 

















SIXTY YEARS’ SUCCESS.—The bost and only 
certain remedy ever discovered for preserving, 

ing, beautifying or restoring the Hair, 

r Moustaebes, and preventing them 

turning gray. Sold in bottles, 3s, 6d.,6s., and 11s, 

all chemists & perfumers, & at 32, Wellington 

Strand, London, W, f Yor Children’s and 
Ladies! Hair it is ite: ious and uxrival.ed, 














